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Monthly Summary. 


Domrstic.—The case of the fugitive slave, 
John Anderson, has been the most prominent 
subject before the anti-slavery ville, since 
our last issue. It has been very fully dis- 
cussed in the public journals, both metropo- 
litan and ro cere and has received a 
degree of attention which proves how deep 
an interest is taken in the issue by all classes 
of society. The Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society took early 
steps to bring the case under the notice of 
the Colonial Minister, and to induce the 
friends of the anti-slavery cause throughout 
the country, to endeavour to influence the 
Duke of Newcastle to interfere in behalf of 
Anderson. To the appeal they made, a very 
general and highly encouraging response was 
received, and the Committee have every 
reason to believe that a large number of 
memorials has been sent to the Duke of New- 
castle, not only from Anti-slavery Associa- 
tions, but from individuals. The Committee 


themselves memorialized the Duke, but they | 


considered it desirable to take a more decisive 
step than that of simply asking Government 
to issue instructions to the superior authorities 
in Canada not to deliver up Anderson without 
a direct order from her Majesty’s advisers. 
Accordingly, on Thursday, the 10th ult., 
the Duke of Newcastle was notified that a 
motion would be made, on affidavit, in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, for a writ of habeas 


corpus to issue to the custodians of Anderson, 








requiring them to produce him in Court. 
On Tuesday, the 15th, the motion was made 
by Mr. Edwin James, M.P., Q.C., assisted 
by Mr. F. 8S. Flood and Mr. James Gordon 
Allan, and the writ was granted. By the next 
mail it was forwarded to Toronto, and there 
is every probability that, as soon as the frost 
breaks up, Anderson will start on his journey 
to London, where he may be expected early 
in May. Meanwhile we would call attention 
to the appeal which the Committee have 
issued for contributions to an “ Anderson 
Defence Fund.” It is quite certain that the 
case will entail a very considerable outlay, 
and it is to be hoped, as so ne an amount 
of sympathy has been elicited by it, that the 
friends of the slave throughout the country 
will come forward liberally, and aid the 
Committee to prosecute their arduous task 
to a successful issue. 

The iron paddle-wheel steam-vessel Triton, 
Lieutenant Burton in command, was paid off 
at Woolwich, on the 19th ultimo, the officers 
and crew receiving, in addition to their ordi- 
nary pay, long over-due, a large portion of 
prize money, namely, the award of three out 
of the six ‘eters captured by the 77riton, the 
whole of which are valued at 26,0007. The 
Triton was commissioned at Woolwich on 
the 17th of October 1857, and has since been 
constantly employed in the suppression of 
the slave-trade on the West Coast of Africa. 
She has been most successful. Out of the 
six vessels captured by her, one had 600 
slaves on hawk The remaining five were 
empty; but one carried specie to the amount 
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of 20001., the whole of which, of course, was 
confiscated as prize money. 

On Monday morning, the 2ist ultimo, the 
annual meeting of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce was held, Mr. Edmund Potter 
presiding. Great stress was laid upon the 
prospective difficulty of obtaining from the 
United States the ordinary supply of cotton ; 
and a letter was read from Lord John Russell, 
addressed to Mr. Potter, offering to place at 
the disposal of the cotton manufacturers of 
this country, the services of Her Majesty’s 
Consuls residing in places. from which an 
increased supply of the raw staple is likely 
to be obtained. Lord John Russell does not, 
however, consider that any of the public 
money should be devoted to this purpose, 
nor that any pledge should be given by those 
officials that the raw material obtained will 
positively find a purchaser in the British 
market. A resolution was passed, impressing 
upon the new East-India Board of Directors 
the importance of giving especial attention, 
in the coming year, to the financial and com- 
mercial affairs of India. 

On Tuesday, the 22d ult, another and 
a most important public meeting was con- 
vened in the Mayor’s parlour, at the Town 
Hall, Manchester, on the subject of the Ame- 
rican crisis, and the supply of cotton. So 
large was the attendance, that the meeting 
adjourned to the large room of the Town 
Hall, which was speedily filled with mer- 
chants and manufacturers. The meeting had 
been called by the Provisional Directors of 
the Cotton Company (Limited), the circular 
stating that the public had not adequately 
responded to the invitation to assist in its 
establishment. The Mayor of Manchester 
(Matthew Curtis, Esq.), was called to the 
chair, and the following resolutions were 
passed: 

Moved by Mr. J. Cheetham, President of 
the Cotton-Supply Association, seconded by 
Mr. J. Pender, and supported by Mr. 
Bazley, M.P. : ' 

“That this Meeting deeply regrets the present 
dependence of the cotton trade upon one chief | 
source of supply for its raw. material, the pro- | 
duction of which is now alarmingly imperilled by | 
the disturbances in the Southern States of the | 
American Union; and recommends that efforts | 
commensurate with the impending danger ghould 
be called forth tq prevent the calamities thus 
threatening capital and labour; as, unless cotton 
adequate to the existing large consumption be 


provided, loss and distress will result iu fearful 
consequences,” 


Moved by Mr. H. Mason, seconded by 
Mr. I’. Mackay, of Liverpool, and supported 
by Mr. Dadabhai Naorgi,.a Parsee mer- 
chant, ; 








‘That, in the opinion of this Meeting, the 
emergency demands that prompt, liberal, and | 
ample support should be atforded for the forma- 
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tion of a powerful Joint Stock Limited Liability 
Company, to promote an increased cultivation of 
cotton, by offering to purchase it in India,Australia, 
Africa, or other countries ; and that a capital of 
1,000,0002. sterling, in shares of 107, each, should 
be raised for this purpose.” 


Moved by Mr. Edmund Ashworth, se- 
conded by Mr, J. Platt of Oldham, and sup- 
ported by Lord Alfred Churchill, M.P.: 


‘** That this Meeting cordially approves the ini- 
tiatory efforts of the Provisional Directors of the 
‘Cotton Company (Limited),’ and is of opinion 
that, at the present crisis, the basis of their action 
should be greatly enlarged; and hereby strongly 
recommends that the exertions of that body be 
vigorously renewed, its permanent Directors ap- 
pointed, the Company registered, and operations 
commenced without delay.” 

Amongst the gentlemen present were 
Lord A, Churchill, M.P., Mr. Bazley, M.P., 
Mr. J. A. Turner, M.P., Captain Gray, 
M.P., Mr. J. Cheetham, Mr, KE. Ashworth, 
Mr. H. Ashworth, Mr. E. Potter, Mr. H. 
Littledale, Mr. T. Mosley, Mr. W. Wanklyn, 
Mr. J. Pender, Mr. Stolterfoht, Mr. H. Ma- 
son, Mr. D. Chadwick, Mr. Bell, of Madras, 
and many other gentlemen of influence. 

The Ulverstone Anti-Slavery Society has 
been reorganized, and a Ladies’ Society in- 
stituted. Mr. W. Salmon has been ap- 
pointed Honorary Secretary. 

Arrica.—Our advices from the WEst 
Coast still dwell upon the native war 
that is raging in the neighbourhood of Ab- 
beokuta. According to the statements of 
the correspondent of the African, the pro- 
spects of peace were as remote as when the 
fighting began. The war was being dail 
more extended. The road to Ibadan, throug 
the Egba territory, had been closed for a long 
time, and all persons going to and from Iba- 
dan to the coast had to pass by the ue 
road. The policy of the Egbas has been 
from the first to get this road to Ibadan 
closed, to induce the Ijebus to engage in 
the war against Ibadan. They have de- 
clared that they are preparing to enter upon 
the war against Ibadan with all their might. 
They allege that Ibadan contemplated ob- 
taining dominion over the whole country to 
the sea; and that should Ibadan conquer the 
Egbas, it would then turn its arms against 
them (the Ijebus), and take from them their 
power. The Ijebus say that if the Egbas 
are conquered it will be their turn to meet 
this growing military power single-handed ; 
hence it will be better for them to join the 
Egbas and Ijaye people at once. In fulfil- 
ment of this policy, the Ijebus had attacked 
three farm ota of Ibadan and carried off 
the people. As soon as the Ibadans heard 
of it, they followed to rescue their people, 
but were too late. If the Ijebus continue 
actively to wage war against Ibadan, it is 
supposed that there will be a speedy termi- 


, 


| 
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nation to this most destructive conflict. It 
is also stated that no doubt existed about the 
intended Dahomian attack during the next 
dry season, and that steps are being taken 
to obtain assistance from the British Go- 
vernment. 

Intelligence had likewise been received 
from the Timneh country, to the effect that 
the Masimmerah and Magbeli had had a 
great fight. Eighty prisoners were made, of 
whom thirteen were afterwards put to death. 
Among the captives was a Sierra Leone boy, 
supposed to belong to the school at Mag?beli. 
The Yonni territory had been much ravaged 
by small-pox; and the Fondo Kossohs, 
who some thirty years ago drove the Ma 
Bantah Timnehs into the Quia, are“now pre- 
paring to join the Masimmerahs against 
them, 

Her Majesty’s screw steamer Espoir; 
Commander Douglas, had captured a fine 
brigantine off the Sherbro. It was equipped 
for the slave-trade, but had no slaves on 
board. On the 4th of December she chased 
and took the American barque Clara Wind- 
sor, of New York, 260 tons burden. She had 
neither colours nor papers, but 720 slaves, 
and a crew of twenty-three fearful-looking 
miscreants. The prize was sent on first to 
Ascension, where it arrived in two days, 
having lost twenty negroes in the forty- 
eight hours. The slave-deck was only four 
feet in height. The prize was then sent on 
to Sierra Leone. The Clara Windsor’s live 
freight represented a market value at Cuba 
of 86,4002, whereas the whole cost price of 
the negroes did not exceed 80001. The sum of 
51. 10s. per head is allowed for each slave 
delivered alive by our cruisers, and 2/. 15s. for 
each slave who may die after the capture of 
the vessel, A letter from the Sherbro states 
that a slave vessel was near Gaindemah, 
Prince Manna’s town, buying slaves. She 
had no cargo, but a supply of gold and silver, 
in doubloons and dollars. The captain had 
then already bought about 200 slaves. 

The Rev. E. N. Rogers, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, U.S., Agent of the African Civilization 
Society, accompanied by two assistants, Mr. 
S. V. Douglas and J. B. Simpson, arrived 
at Sierra Leone on the 1st of December, and 
left for Lagos and the Yoruba country on 
the 4th. They expected to be joined in 
February by more colonists from America, 
and stated that a number of persons were 
making arrangements to emigrate to the 
Yoruba country when the settlement should 
be established. 

The authorities of Liperra have had their 
attention turned to the plan proposed last 
year, by President Benson, for the disposal 
of the large number of captured negroes who 
are being brought to Monrovia by the Ame- 
rican cruisers. It is estimated that it 
will be impossible to bind out more than 
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1000; so that upwards of 3000 would, 
after the expiration of one year’s sup- 
port by the Colonization Society, fall on the 
hands of Government, to be maintained and 
trained for terms, ranging from seven to 
fourteen years, according to the laws of the 
Republic regulating the apprenticeship of re- 
captured Africans. As these 2000 or more 
re-captives will, most likely, not find indi- 
vidual masters or guardians to be bound to, 
the Government of Liberia will be obliged to 
take these people, thus unprovided for, under 
apprenticeship to herself, for the lawful term 
of their apprenticeship. To inaugurate and 
prosecute a successful system, their proper 
training would involve a large expenditure ; 
therefore, the plan proposed by Government 
is, to lay off a sufficient area of land at some 
suitable place in each county in allotments ; 
to build one or more large suitable houses on 
them, and to settle the re-captives thereon, 
under good teachers, mechanics, and agri- 
culturists, employed by and amenable to the 
Government, where the re-captives may, on 
the manual labour system, have a definite 
number of hours to work each day, at vari- 
ous branches of industry, agriculture being 
the principal; and for them to be thus trained 
under the supervision of Government, for 
their a full terms of apprenticeship. 
The rapid increase in the number of re-cap- 
tives has forced the authorities to consider 


the subject seriously. 
The sluve-trade-was-repurted as DeIng-very 


active all along the coast. 

Letters from Zanzibar, East Coast, state that 
the ship Sunny South, with 846 slaves on board, 
had been captured by Her Britanic Ma- 
jesty’s ship Brisk, in the vicinity of Mozam- 
bique, and sent to Mauritius. The Sunny 
South was built in New York, in 1854, and 
was 702 tons burden. 

Canapa.—The city of Toronto has been 
in great commotion since the Judges of 
the Canadian Court of Queen’s Bench deli- 
vered their verdict in the case of Anderson, 
the fugitive slave. A large and most ener- 
getic public meeting was held on the 19th 
of December, in the St. Lawrence Hall, for 
the purpose of expressing sympathy with 
him, and of adopting steps to induce the 
Government to prevent his rendition into 
Slavery. Some of the principal citizens of 
Toronto were on the platform, and, amongst 
others, were the Mayor, whe presided, M. C. 
Cameron, Esq.,J.G. Bowes, Esq.,A. Maclean, 
Esq., Rev. Principal Willis, Rev. Mr. 
M‘Clure, Rev. Mr. Topp, Rev. Mr. Marling, 
Rev. Mr. King, Rev. Dr. Burns, Rev. Mr. 
Reid, Daniel Wilson, Esq., LL.D., W. Mac- 
dougall, Esq., M.P.P., John Shaw, Esq., 
John M‘Murrich, Esq., Peter Brown, Esq., 
Thomas Henning, Esq., John Scoble, Esq., 


Dr. Augusta, Thomas Hodgins, Esq., John 
Bugg, Esq., Thomas Sellars, Esq., S. F 
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Urquhart, Esq., Captain Thomas Dick, 
Alex. Manning, Esq., &c. The speakers 
were the chairman, the Rev. Dr. Willis, 
Alderman M‘Murrich, the Rev. Dr. Burns, 
Professor Wilson, John Scoble, Esq., M. 
C. Cameron, Esq., the Rev. Alexander 
Topp, the Rev. Mr. King, of Buxton, 
Peter Brown, Esq., the Rev. Mr. Marling, 
and Mr. Alderman Manning. Resolutions 
were adopted against the rendition of An- 
derson ; condemnatory of Slavery ; expressive 
of the intention of the English Government, 
in negociating the Ashburton Treaty, not to 
include slaves in the category of those who 
might be claimed under it; asserting that the 
decision of the Judges, if held to be a right 
one, would imperil the safety and the lives 
of many British subjects now in Canada ; 
a declaration to attempt to obtain an ulti- 
mate reference of the case to England; 
and a Memorial to the Governor, pray- 
ing him to withhold his warrant for the 
delivery of Anderson to the United States’ 
authorities, pending the appeal to the Courts 

On the 22d, in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Mr. Freeman, counsel for John An- 
derson, stated that he and his colleagues de- 
sired to carry the case to the Court of Error 
and Appeals, provided they had theright under 
the statute. He had received a communica- 
tion from the Attorney-General West, to the 
effect that the Crown was anxious to obtain 


the judgment of that court, and any ex- 
pelises curred by dic piisoner in making 


the appeal would be borne by the Govern- 
ment.+ Chief Justice Robinson said that no 
appeal could be made from their decision ; 
consequently Anderson was to be remanded 
to the Sheriff of Brantford, as his proper 
custodian, to await the action of Govern- 
ment. At the opening of the Court of Ap- 
peuls, on the 1st of March, Anderson was to 
be brought before the nine Judges, under a 
writ of habeas corpus, Until then he would 
remain in the Toronto jail. The Hon. Ger- 
rit Smith had visited Anderson, and left him 
a token of his liberality. He intended to return, 
to watch the case before the Court of Appeals. 

Hottanp.—A change of Ministry has 
taken place in Holland. The result will be 
a postponement of the settlement of the long- 
pending question of Emancipation. 

West Inpres.—We regret to say that our 
files of West-India newspapers are extremely 
incomplete. Only one from Jamaica has 
reached us now for some months past, and 
from the other colonies nothing like com- 
plete sets ever come to hand. It is quite 
true that twice a month our English journals 
publish a summary of the intelligence from 
the colonies, but we prefer making up our 
own, especially bearing in mind that many 
subjects possess an interest for us, in an anti- 
slavery point of view, which have none, or 
only very little, for the general public. We 
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should be glad if the Editors of West-India 
newspapers would bear us in mind in their 
European exchanges. 

In JAMAICA a ministerial crisis had arisen, 
which caused the members of the Executive 
to abdicate. The question wasa difference of 
opinion respecting the relative powers and 
prerogative of the Executive Committee and 
of the Governor, whose constitutional ad- 
visers they are. The difficulty, however, 
had been adjusted aftera long and an acri- 
monious discussion in the House of Assembly. 
The Governor has become exceedingly un- 
popular. The retiring members of the Exe- 
cutive had been replaced. 

A large deputation of the most notable public 
men had presented the Hon. Edward Jordon, 
C.B., an address, congratulating him upon 
the distinction he had received at the hands 
of his Sovereign, in being nominated a Com- 
panion of the Order of the Bath, 

Dr. Bowerbank’s attempts to obtain a 
Commission of Inquiry into alleged abuses 
in the public hospitals and lunatic asylums is 
likely to be successful, notwithstanding the 
efforts which have been made to defeat his 
benevolent object. It is curious to note the 
changed views of those who were at the com- 
mencement of the Doctor’s agitation strongly 
opposed to it. It would seem, too, as if Dr. 
Trench, the Inspector and Director of the 
Kingston Asylum, who—if the inquiry pro- 
moted by Dr. Bowerbank be justitied by the 
issue—is likely to be seriously compromised, 
had become alarmed, for he has published a let- 
ter in which he makes admissions that point 
to very serious consequences. Yet Dr. Trench 
declared at first that all Dr. Bowerbank’s 
allegations were false or exaggerated. 

Mr. 8. Cockburn, a gentleman of colour, 
recently appointed to the office of President 
Administrator of the Government of Monrt- 
SERRAT, refers in the following terms, in his 
address to the House of Assembly, to the 
conduct of the people: ‘‘ Worthy of congra- 
tulation is the orderly conduct and peaceable 
demeanour of your peasantry and your la- 
bouring classes. It is a credit to the country 
to find that quiet and good order have been 
preserved for a series of years without the 
intervention of a police.” 


The Trin1pap Sentinel has the following 
suggestive paragraph on the subject of Immi- 
gration : 


** Not long ago we continually heard nothing 
at the Council Board save the cry of Immigra- 
tion. It is received as a theorem, that a batch 
of immigrants now, and another then, would 
make the colony thrive. It is indeed thriving, 
as we have already said, but only so far as the 
interests of money-making men are concerned, 
and not in the making of the pitiful ery (some- 
times heard from the lips of many a poor infant) 
of literal starvation to cease. Surely fathers of 
families are sensible of all this. 
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“In fact, immigrants arrive here only for the | cutta, with 350 coolies, having lost 30 on 


benefit of the planters, and not the colony; while 
the sides of our fertile mountains would, if duly 
cultivated, in time indicate the well-laden basket 
of Ceres, and an abundant harvest, and if an 
abundant harvest, we may hope a flourishing ex- 
chequer. But, unfortunately for us, after his 
term of indenture has expired, we behold the 
Government paying the return-passage rate of 
the Chinamen or Cooliemen, instead of giving 
them, or the industrious Africans, a certain por- 
tion of the Crown lands (abandoned at present, 
no doubt, only to the occupancy of noxious rep- 
tiles)to cultivate, and, under a certain condition 
fixed by the Judge of the same, to make some 
payment, according to the tenure of such, either 
in money or provisions, annually to the Govern- 
ment. 

*‘ This, we think, would at once denecessitate 
the laying on of a heavy and burthensome tax, 
and free the colony of a painful evil, more preva- 
lent than ever in the present year. We would 
then be dependent on our own soil for the daily 
necessaries of life, instead of praying the Spa- 
nish Main and Grenada in times of distress, and 
yet calling our island prosperous.” 

A circular letter from the Colonial Minis- 
ter has reached all the West-India colonies, 
urging the Governors to take measures for a 
general census of the population in April 
next, concurrently with the one to be taken 
in the United Kingdom. In Brittsn Gurana 
the subject has received special attention, 
owing to the alleged falling off in the popu- 
lation. It appears that, two years ago, an 
officer of the Government, appointed for the 
purpose of numbering the people, sent in a 
report containing the statement, that in the 
seven years from 1851 to 1857 the population 
had decreased by 11,000 souls. In 1851, 
the census shewed the entire population to 
be something like 124,000; but in May 1857, 
Mr. Brumell, the Registrar-General, re- 

orted to the Court of Policy that it had 
fallen down to 113,000. In the ten years 
preceding, from 1841 to 185], it appears 
that the population had increased by nearly 


26,000 souls; but, from some incomprehen- | 


sible cause, although immigration continued 
during the seven years up to 1857, the 
opulation had sunk back to little more than 
it was in 1841. The Portuguese had increased 
by some thousands: but among the natives, 
Europeans, islanders, Africans, and Asiatics, 
there had been a corresponding decrease, 
shewing a difference of over 11,000 in 1857 
less than in 1851. Upon this fact becoming 
known, a sum of 5000 dollars was placed on 
the estimates, for the purpose of taking a 
census, whereby the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of the Registrar-General’s report might 
be fairly tested. For some reason or other, 
however, no steps whatever were taken in 
the matter, and the vote was struck off in 
the following year. 
The following immigrant ships had ar- 
rived: The Camperdown, 89 days from Cal- 








the voyage; the Merrie England, 73 days 
from the same place, with 350 more, having 
lost 22 on the voyage; and the Loodiana, 
89 days from the same place, with 274 
people, her loss having been 16. 
Unirep Srares.—The disunion question 
is the subject of paramount interest at this 
time in the United States. Since our last 
issue, the State of South Carolina has se- 
ceded, and even proceded to acts of overt 
hostility, in firing upon a Federal vessel- 
of-war, proceeding to reinforce Major An- 
derson at Fort Moultrie, Charleston Har- 
bour, and in taking possession of that fort, 
abandoned by him for a stronger position in 
Fort Sumter. The revolutionary Convention 
has also issued a manifesto, setting forth the 
grounds of the secession of the Palmetto 
State, and an appeal to the Southern Slave 
States to join it in rebellion’ against the 
Federal authority. Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Florida, have followed suit, 
and in the others, Conventions were being: 
held to consider whether they too should 
observe a similar policy. Each of these 
States now occupies the position of an inde- 
pendent republic. The disastrous effects of 
this insane policy were becoming rapidly 
visible. In the seceding States the go- 
vernment was virtually in the hands of 
the mob. Travelling through them is 
dangerous. Even old residents, of known 
liberal opinions, but who are supposed to be 
adverse to the revolutionary movement, are 
being expelled ; and while Lynch law is exe- 
cuted upon male offenders, instances are 
not wanting of young and _ respectable 
women being actually tarred and feathered. 
In many parts of South Carolina, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Louisiana, starvation is im- 
pending. In the Cotton States, little or no 
money is in circulation; nearly all the 
Southern banks have suspended, and their 
notes are greatly depreciated. Even Vir- 
ginia State-paper money is far below par at 
Washington. Forced levies of money are 
being made in South Carolina, to meet the 
expenses of a war with the Federal autho- 
rities; and this same necessity of raising 
money to support war establishments in 
the different Cotton States, intended for the 
double purpose of resisting the Federal (o- 
vernment, and of putting down local trou- 
ble, alarms the property-holders, many of 
whom would retire to the North, but they 
are forced to pay these taxes in order to pre- 
vent suspicion, and are compelled to remain, 
lest a portion of their families might be re- 
tained as hostages. Constant fears, too, ure 
entered of a rising of the slaves in most of 
the Southern States ; and these fears, whether 
real or imaginary, are producing universal 
alarm. Lastly, the bitterest divisions are 
growing up among the politicians in the 
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South, some produced by disputes on the 
uestion of secession, some by the horrors of 
orced taxation, and still more by the fact 
that South Carolina is in the attitude of en- 
forcing a Reign of Terror, to which all men 
— submit, in order to save reputation and 

e. 

Nevertheless, great differences of opinion 
prevail amongst the rebellious States as to 
the mode in which the secession movement 
is to be carried out; and it may be that from 
these differences will arise a suggestion for a 
reconciliation. 

In the North the excitement is equally 
great, though it has not yet assumed a dis- 
tinctive form ; that is, it has not — inter- 

reted itself into a policy. It is alleged that 
arge bodies of men are ready to render 
armed aid to the Federal Government for 
the purpose of suppressing the rebellion, 
should it be considered expedient to attempt 
to coerce the recalcitrant States into wb- 
mission, 

In Congress, various resolutions had been 
pa by different members, all ostensi- 

ly “compromises,” but in reality conces- 

sions. It is unnecessary, even by way of re- 
cord, to detail them, inasmuch as almost 
every mail brings a new one, or a modifica- 
tion of those already submitted. The pro- 
position, however, which seemed to find 
most favour, had emanated from a Com- 
mittee of one member from each border 
State, the Committee itself being appointed 
by the Senators and Representatives from 
those States. 1t recommends : 

1. A repeal of all Personal Liberty 
Bills. , 

2. An efficient amendment of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, preventing kidnapping, 
equalizing commissioners’ fees, &c. 

3. That the Constitution be so amended 
as to prohibit any interference with Slavery 
in any of the States. 

4. That Congress shall not abolish Slavery 
n the dockyards, &c., nor in the district of 
Columbia, without consent of Maryland, and 
the consent of the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, nor without compensation. 

5. That Congress shall not interfere with 
the inter-State slave-trade. 

6. That there shall be a perpetual prohi- 
bition of the African slave-trade. 

7. That the line of 36°30 shall be run 
through all the existing territory of the 
United States ; and in all north, of that line 
Slavery shall be prohibited; south of that 
line neither Congress nor Territorial Legis- 
lature shall hereafter pass any law abclish- 
ing, prohibiting, or in any manner interfer- 
ing with African Slavery; and when any 
Territory, containing sufficient population 
for one member of Congress in any area of 
60,000 square miles, shall apply for admis- 
sion as a State, it shall be admitted with or 
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without Slavery, as its Constitution may 
determine. 

The States represented in the meeting 
which adopted the above-quoted compro- 
mise, were Maryland, Virginia, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Texas, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Delaware, Arkan- 
sas, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, though 
how Texas, North Carolina, and New Jersey 
got into “‘a border State meeting,” is some- 
what puzzling to divine. But even this 
proposition is likely to be superseded, for, 
since it was submitted, the Hon W. Seward 
has delivered a great speech, in which he 
suggests other combinations, based upon a 
recognition of the Fugitive Slave Law, of 
Slavery in the States where it exists, and a 
revision of the laws relating to the forma- 
tion of new States out of the Territories, 
Scarcely time enough had elapsed to ascertain 
what practical results would flow from 
Mr. Seward’s suggestions. The speech had 
not thoroughly satisfied any party, and is 
less out-spoken than his friends expected it 
to be, under present circumstances. 

On the 9th, the President had submitted a 
message to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, on the present alarming 
crisis. He draws a sad picture of the effects 
of the disunion movement. The imports 
have fallen off with a rapidity never known 
in the history of American commerce, save 
in time of war; the Treasury has been 
left without means to meet the public en- 
gagements; trade is paralyzed; manufac- 
tures have sto : at the best public secu- 
rities have suddenly sunk in the market ; 
every species of property has become more 
or less maneniated ; thousands of men have 
lost the employment upon which depended 
their daily bread ; and so great is the general 
alarm, that no bidders for Treasury notes 
had offered to take any considerable sum at 
par, at a lower rate of interest than 12 per 
cent. He admits that the country is in the 
midst of a great revolution, and commends 
the consideration of the question to Congress, 
as being alone able to meet the emergency. 
He thinks there is still opportunity for re- 
conciliation, and advises a general appeal to 
the ballot-box. His panacea embraces three 
propositions, the adoption of which he be- 
lieves would save the Union. These are : 

1st. An express recognition of the right of 
property in slaves in the States where it now 
exists, or may hereafter exist. 

2d. The duty of protecting this right in 
all the common Territories throughout their 
Territorial existence, and until they shall be 
admitted into the Union, with or without 
Slavery. 

3d. A like recognition of the right of a 
master to have his slave, who has escaped 
from one State to another, restored and de- 
livered up to him, and of the validity of the 
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Fugitive Slave Law enacted for this purpose, 
together with a declaration that all State laws 
impairing or defeating this right are viola- 
tions of the Constitution, and are conse- 
quently null and void. 

He exhorts Congress to employ pacific 
measures in dealing with the present diffi- 
culty: but declares that if the district of 
Columbia should be invaded, as had been 
threatened, he should meet armed aggression 
by force. 

The programme of the policy of the seced- 
ing Cotton States had been discussed by the 
leading men of South Carolina and Georgia. 
It had been agreed that the cotton crop is to 
be sold, for “account of whom it may 
concern,” and an accredited agent is to pro- 
ceed to Europe, bearing authority to mort- 
gage it as shipped. The Commissioner to be 
entrusted also with the political negotiations 
growing out of this cotton movement for 
direct trade with Europe. If the United 
States Government attempts to collect the 
revenue on foreign imports at the South, the 
seceding States, not deeming it expedient to 
declare war, will pronounce for direct taxa- 
tion, as their exclusive source of revenue, 
passing an ordinance to that effect. The fo- 
reign Ministers resident at Washington will 
then be informed that the ports of the Cotton 
States are thrown open for the entrance of 
foreign merchandize free of duty, and that 
any duties imposed by the United States 
Government are levied contrary to law, and 
without authority from the Southern Confe- 
deracy. The revenue question will then be 
transferred from the South to Europe. It 
will become a question with France or Eng- 


land, whether or not it will defend the free- 


trade rights thus conferred on its manu- 
factures against the revenue duties of the 
Northern States. In such an appeal to the 
British or French cupidity, it is expected the 
national sympathy for free negroism_ will 
—_ to the national interest in favour of free 
trade. 

Senator Wilson had introduced a Bill for 
the more effectual suppression of the slave- 
trade. It makes the fitting out of slavers, 
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violation of the laws of the country. It has 
been referred. 
The Rev. Mr. Vandyke, a minister who 
has a charge at New York, has printed a 
sermon in full, which asserts that abolition- 
ism has no foundation in the Scriptures: 
that its principles have been promulgated 
pac fag misrepresentation and abuse: that 
it leads, in multitudes of cases, and by a lo- 
cal process, to utter infidelity : and that it 
is the chief cause of the strife that agitates 
andthe danger that threatens the country. 

The Rev. George Gordon, James Ham- 
mond, ort! arker, Calvin Rowland, 
Joseph T. Baldwin, E. D. Ashbury, and 
Jonathan M‘Larew, have been indicted b 
the Grand Jury of the United States Circuit 
Court of Northern Ohio, for obstructing the 
United States Marshal and his deputies, at 
Iberia, Monroe County, on the 20th of Sep- 
tember last, in their efforts to secure, by le- 
gal process, a fugitive slave. The same 
parties are also indicted for assaulting the 
owners of the negro and their assistants, 
with a view to prevent the reclamation of 
the slave, under the Fugitive Slave Law. 

A letter to the Northampton (Mass.) Free 
Press, dated Omaha, Nebraska, Dec. 14th, 
says that the House has passed a Bill to pro- 
hibit Slavery in Nebraska, and that it 
will undoubtedly pass the Council, and 
receive the veto of the Governor, but pro- 
bably will be carried over his head by a two- 
thirds’ vote, and become law in spite of 
him. The Democrats have said that Slavery 
cannot exist in this Territory; but only a 
short time since, an old negro man was sold 
on the auction block at Nebraska city, under 
an attachment issued by the District Court, 
to satisfy a debt incurred by his owner, 
Judge Holly, who is away at the mines in 
Western Kansas. The old man was torn 
from his aged wife and taken into Missouri, 
to be again sold and taken off to some South- 
ern plantation. 
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like the sailing of them, piracy ; and to faci- 
litate the conviction of slave-piracy on land 
and sea, changes the penalty from death to 
imprisonment for life. It makes the display 
of the American flag as a badge of nationa- 
lity by a not legally registered American 
ship, felony, the penalty of which shall be 
the imprisonment of the crew and the forfeit- 
ure of the vessel., It releases naval officers 
from any legal responsibility for the capture 
of suspected slavers, and which are not 
proved to be slavers in the courts. It en- 
larges the powers and increases the duties 
of judicial officers of the United States, in 
the examination of ships intended to sail for 
ports in Africa, and in the arrest and exa- 
mination of coloured persons imported in 





QUEEN’S BENCH, IN THE CASE 
OF JOHN ANDERSON. 


THE majority of our readers will no doubt 
have read, in the daily newspapers, the re- 
port of the pp in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, on Thursday the 15th ultimo, 
to obtain a writ of habeas corpus, in the case 
of the fugitive slave, John Anderson. Ne- 
vertheless, we deem it expedient to record 
them in our columns; and we therefore ap- 
pend, from the Times of the 16th, a sum- 
marized report of the same, merely calling 
attention to the judgment of the Court, 
which is verbatim from the official copy sup- 
plied to the legal gentlemen engaged upon 














the case. 
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COURT OF QUEEN’S BENOH, WESTMINSTER, JAN. I5. 
(Sitting in Banco before Lord Chief Justice 
Cocksurn, and Justices Crompron, Hirt, 
and BLACKBURN.) 
EX PARTE ANDERSON. 

Mr. Epwin James, Q.C. (with whom were 
Mr. Flood and Mr. G. Allan) moved for-a writ 
of habeas corpus, to be directed to the Governor 
of the Province of Canada, to the Sheriff of 
Toronto, and the keeper of the gaol there, to 
bring up the body of one John Anderson, together 
with the cause of his detention. 

Lord Chief Justice CockBurn asked why the 
name of the Governor was introduced. 

Mr. James said the reason was because, in the 
St. Helena case,-to which he should have to 
refer, the name of the Governor was introduced, 
as well as that of the keeper of the gaol. The 
affidavit on which the learned counsel moved was 
made by L. A, Chamerovzow, of No. 27, New 
Broad-street, in the city of London, Secretary of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
He stated that John Anderson, of the city of 
Toronto, in Her Majesty’s Province of Canada, 
a British subject, domiciled there, was, as he 
verily believed, illegally detained in the criminal 
gaol of the said city there, against his will, not 
having been legally accused, or charged with, 
or legally tried, or sentenced for the commission 
of any crime, or for any offence against or recog- 
nised by the laws in force in the said Province, 
or in any other part of Her Majesty’s dominions, 
or not being otherwise liable to be imprisoned or 
detained under or by virtue of any such laws. 
The affidavit further stated that the deponent 
verily believed, that unless a peremptory writ of 
habeas corpus should immediately issue by this 
honourable court, the life of the said John An- 
derson would be exposed to the greatest and to 
immediate danger. The learned counsel pro- 
ceeded to observe, that in moving for this writ of 
habeas corpus, the persons for whom he appeared 
would have to satisfy the court that they had 
jurisdiction to issue this writ to the Province of Ca- 
nada; and if he established that proposition, their 
Lordships would have no doubt, that under the 
pressing circumstances of the case, the writ ought 
to be directed to issue. The proposition for which 
he should contend was, that the Crown had power 
to issue the writ of habeas corpus into any part 
of Her Majesty’s possessions. Canada was a 
part of the possessions of the British Crown, and, 
in the language which had been adopted in these 
cases, Her Majesty had a right to have an ac- 
count of the imprisonment of all her subjects in 
all her dominions. Hecontended that the Court 
had as much right to issue this prerogative writ 
into Canada, as a possession of the British Crown, 
as into the Isle of Wight or Yorkshire. These 
writs had gone to Calais, when a possession of 
the British Crown, and also to Ireland, and he 
should contend that Canada stood in precisely the 
same position, as a possession of the British 
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Crown. Canada, which was a part of the con- 
tinent of America, was c lonized in the reign of 
James I., and the first charter was granted in 
the 13th of James I. At that time (and the 
expression was material) the whole of that por- 
tion of America was called * the Plantations,” 
and the Board of Trade was called the ‘* Board 
of Trade and Plantations.” Canada belonged to 
the British Crown till the year 1633, when it 
was ceded to France; and it was held by the 
Crown of France till the year 1759, when it was 
retaken, and ceded to the British Crown. The 
statute the 14th George III. cap. 83, treated 
Canada as a colony in the possession of England. 

Lord Chief Justice CockBurN said that in the 
Lower Province of Canada the French law pre- 
vailed; but Toronto was an English colony, in 
Upper Canada. 

Mr. Justice Hint said the 8th section of the 
statute the 14th of George III. reserved civil 
matters for the old law; but, by the 11th section, 
the criminal law of England prevailed through 
the whole of Canada. 

Mr. James read an extract from the judgment 
delivered by Lord Denman in the case of the 
Canadian prisoners (9 A. and E., 782), where 
Lord Denman said : 

‘‘ The difficult questions that may arise touch- 

ing the enforcement in England of foreign laws 
are excluded from this case entirely ; for Upper 
Canada is neither a foreign State, nor a colony 
with any peculiar customs. Here are no ‘mala 
prohibita’ by virtue of arbitrary enactments ; 
the relation of master and slave is not recognised 
as legal; but Acts of Parliament have declared 
that the law of England, and none other, shall 
there prevail.” 
By the llth section of the statute the 14th of 
George IIT. cap. 83, the criminal law of England 
was in force through the whole of Canada, and, 
beyond all question, a British subject in Canada 
was within a portion of Her Majesty’s dominions. 
The learned counsel contended that it was matter 
of right and clear law, that as soon as a country 
became a portion of Her Majesty’s dominions, 
more especially if, like Canada, it became so by 
conquest or cession, that the writ of habeas corpus 
issued into it, upon the ground that Her Majesty 
had a right to know what had become of every 
one of her subjects. No instance could be found 
of the writ going into Canada, and therefore it was 
necessary to rely upon the argument by way of 
analogy, which empowered the court to issue the 
writ. That the writ lies andruns into every part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions was laid down in 
Bacon's Abridgement—tit. Habeas Corpus (B)— 
in these terms : 

2. ‘To what places it may be granted. It hath 
been already observed that the writ of habeas 
corpus is a prerogative writ, and that, therefore, 
by the common law it lies to any part of the 
King’s dominions ; for the King ought to have 
an account why any of his subjects are imprisoned, 
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and therefore no answer will satisfy the writ, but 
to return the cause with paratum habeo corpus, 
&c. Hence it was holden that the writ lay to 
Calais at the time it was subject to the King of 
England.” 

Mr. James then referred to Cowle’s case, in the 
3d vol. of Burrows’ Reports, p. 834, where Lord 
Mansfield said : 

‘‘Writs not ministerially directed (sometimes 
called prerogative writs, because they are sup- 
posed to issue on the part of the King), such as 
writs of mandamus, prohibition, habeas corpus, 
certiorari, are restricted by no clause in the con- 
stitution given to Berwick: upon a proper case 
they may issue to every dominion of the Crown 
of England. ‘There is no doubt of the power of 
this court where the place is under the subjection 
of the Crown of England; the only question is as 
to the propriety. To foreign dominions which 
belong to a Prince who succeeds to the throne of 
England this court has no power to send any 
writ of any kind. We cannot send a habeas cor- 

" pus to Scotland, or tothe Electorate; but to Ire- 
land, the Isle of Man, the Plantations, and (as 
since the loss of the duchy of Normandy they 
have been considered as annexed to the Crown in 
some respects) to Guernsey and Jersey we may, 
and formerly it lay to Calais, which was a con- 
quest, and yielded to the Crown of England by 
the treaty of Bretigny.” 

Mr. JAmeEs said, that by the industry of his 
junior (Mr. Flood), he had copies of the writs 
which had been issued to Calais in 1387 and 1389. 
They might be seen in Rymer’s Federa, p. 15. 
Tn 1389 such a writ was issued by the House of 
Lords, sitting as a court of justice. The learned 
counsel relied strongly on the authority of Lord 
Mansfield, who said that the writ would issue to 
** every dominion of the Crown of England ;” and 
that this court could send the writ to Ireland, to 
the Isle of Man, and to “the Plantations.” He 
also referred to Vattel’s Law of Nations, b. 1, 
chap. 18, p. 210, as an authority for the position, 
that where a nation took possession of a distant 
country, and settled in it, it became a part of the 
parent State; and to Grotius de Jure Belli ac 
Pacis, b. 2, ¢. 9. to the same effect. He also 
referred to Peere’s Williams's Reports, b. 2, pp. 74, 
65, where it was said :— 

“Memorandum, the 9th of August 1722.— It 
was said by the Master of the Rolls to have been 
determined by the Lords of the Privy Council, 
upon the appeal to the King in Council from the 
foreign Plantations, ‘ That if there be a new and 
uninhabited country found out by British sub- 
jects, as the law is the birthright of every sub- 
ject, so wherever they go they carry their laws 
with them, and therefore such new-found coun- 
try is to be governed by the laws of England.’ ” 

Mr. JAMmzs then referred to the case of ** Reg. 
v. Crawford” (13 Q. B., 613), which was an 
application for a writ of habeas corpus ad subji- 
ciendum to the Isle of Man, and in which it was 
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held that the writ would run into that island 
since the 5th of George III., by which the island 
was vested in the Crown, and formed part of its 
dominions. The learned counel also cited the case 
of «* Campbell v. Hall,” inCowper’s Reports,p.204. 

Mr. Justice Crompton thought the question 
was whether the courts in Westminster Hall 
had now a concurrent jurisdiction with the local 
Courts in granting this writ. 

Lord Chief Justice Cocksurn said, that in the 
Berwick case, Berwick was not subject to the 
law of Scotland, and therefore there was no su- 
perior court which could send a habeas eorpus to 
prevent an illegal imprisonment, unless this 
Court took upon itself jurisdiction. But was that 
the case in Canada ? 

Mr. James said he did not dispute that Canada 
had both legislative and criminal jurisdiction ; 
but his argument was, that the courts ia Eng- 
land had a concurrent jurisdiction with the Courts 
in Canada. The present was not the case of a 
man who had been tried in Canada, or who was 
under the sentence of a court which had power 
to sentence him, for the affidavit shewed that he 
had never been tried; and he contended that the 
mere institution of a local jurisdiction would not 
oust the Queen of the right which she had to 
ascertain whether any of her subjects were ille- 
gally imprisoned. In the case of the Isle of Man, 
there were local courts which had the power to 
issue writs of habeas corpus, and so also in the 
St. Helena case (*‘Ea parte Lees,” Ellis, Black- 
burn, and Ellis, 28). Inthis latter case a writ 
of habeas corpus had been very recently granted, 
after a writ of error had issued. 

Mr. Justice Crompron said he issued the writ 
as ancillary to the writ of error. 

Mr. James said, that if this court refused a 
writ of habeas corpus the party had a right to 
go in succession to each of the superior courts ; 
and if this court should refuse their writ, he 
would have a right to go toevery court in West- 
minster-hall. He thought that was a strong 
argument to shew that this court had a concur- 
rent jurisdiction with the Canadian courts. 

Lord Chief Justice Cock sur said the question 
was whether it was within the ambit of this 
court’s jurisdiction, or whether the power of 
granting the writ was not vested by the Crown 
in another jurisdiction. 

Mr. James contended that the mere establish- 
ment of such a jurisdiction in a local court could 
not limit the rights of the Crown without the 
authority of an Act of Parliament. 

Lord Chief Justice CocksBuRN said that, by the 
conquest or cession of Canada the law of England 
attached, and this court had the power to issue 
writs of habeas corpus into that country, unless 
the Crown: had either expressly or by implication 
taken away that power. The question was, 
whether, by the establishment of a local judica- 
ture, and committing to it the duty of protecting 
the subject by issuing writs of habeas corpus, the 
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COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH, WESTMINSTER, JAN. 15. 
(Sitting in Banco before Lord Chief Justice 
Cocxsurn, and Justices Crompton, H111, 
and BLACKBURN.) 
EX PARTE ANDERSON. 

Mr. Epwin James, Q.C. (with whom were 
Mr. Flood and Mr. G. Allan) moved for-a writ 
of habeas corpus, to be directed to the Governor 
of the Province of Canada, to the Sheriff of 
Toronto, and the keeper of the gaol there, to 
bring up the body of one John Anderson, together 
with the cause of his detention. 

Lord Chief Justice CockBurN asked why the 
name of the Governor was introduced. 

Mr. James said the reason was because, in the 
St. Helena case,-to which he should have to 
refer, the name of the Governor was introduced, 
as well as that of the keeper of the gaol. The 
affidavit on which the learned counsel moved was 
made by L. A, Chamerovzow, of No. 27, New 
Broad-street, in the city of London, Secretary of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
He stated that John Anderson, of the city of 
Toronto, in Her Majesty’s Province of Canada, 
a British subject, domiciled there, was, as he 
verily believed, illegally detained in the criminal 
gaol of the said city there, against his will, not 
having been legally accused, or charged with, 
or legally tried, or sentenced for the commission 
of any crime, or for any offence against or recog- 
nised by the Jaws in force in the said Province, 
or in any other part of Her Majesty’s dominions, 
or not being otherwise liable to be imprisoned or 
detained under or by virtue of any such laws. 
The affidavit further stated that the deponent 
verily believed, that unless a peremptory writ of 
habeas corpus should immediately issue by this 
honourable court, the life of the said John An- 
derson would be exposed to the greatest and to 
immediate danger. The learned counsel pro- 
ceeded to observe, that in moving for this writ of 
habeas corpus, the persons for whom he appeared 
would have to satisfy the court that they had 
jurisdiction to issue this writ to the Province of Ca- 
nada; and if he established that proposition, their 
Lordships would have no doubt, that under the 
pressing circumstances of the case, the writ ought 
to be directed to issue. The proposition for which 
he should contend was, that the Crown had power 
to issue the writ of habeas corpus into any part 
of Her Majesty’s possessions. Canada was a 
part of the possessions of the British Crown, and, 
in the language which had been adopted in these 
eases, Her Majesty had a right to have an ac- 
count of the imprisonment of all her subjects in 
all her dominions. Hecontended that the Court 
had as much right to issue this prerogative writ 
into Canada, as a possession of the British Crown, 
as into the Isle of Wight or Yorkshire. These 
writs had gone to Calais, when a possession of 
the British Crown, and also to Ireland, and he 
should contend that Canada stood in precisely the 
same position, as a possession of the British 
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Crown. Canada, which was a part of the con- 
tinent of America, was c lonized in the reign of 
James I., and the first charter was granted in 
the 13th of James I. At that time (and the 
expression was material) the whole of that por- 
tion of America was called “the Plantations,” 
and the Board of Trade was called the ‘* Board 
of Trade and Plantations.” Canada belonged to 
the British Crown till the year 1633, when it 
was ceded to France; and it was held by the 
Crown of France till the year 1759, when it was 
retaken, and ceded to the British Crown. The 
statute the l4th George III. cap. 83, treated 
Canada as a colony in the possession of England. 

Lord Chief Justice CockBurRN said that in the 
Lower Province of Canada the French law pre- 
vailed; but Toronto was an English colony, in 
Upper Canada. 

Mr. Justice Hint said the 8th section of the 
statute the 14th of George III. reserved civil 
matters for the old law; but, by the 11th section, 
the criminal law of England prevailed through 
the whole of Canada. 

Mr. James read an extract from the judgment 
delivered by Lord Denman in the case of the 
Canadian prisoners (9 A. and E., 782), where 
Lord Denman said : 

‘‘ The difficult questions that may arise touch- 

ing the enforcement in England of foreign laws 
are excluded from this case entirely ; for Upper 
Canada is neither a foreign State, nor a colony 
with any peculiar customs. Here are no ‘mala 
prohibita’ by virtue of arbitrary enactments ; 
the relation of master and slave is not recognised 
as legal; but Acts of Parliament have declared 
that the law of England, and none other, shall 
there prevail.” 
By the llth section of the statute the 14th of 
George IIT. cap. 83, the criminal law of England 
was in force through the whole of Canada, and, 
beyond all question, a British subject in Canada 
was within a portion of Her Majesty’s dominions. 
The learned counsel contended that it was matter 
of right and clear law, that as soon as a country 
became a portion of Her Majesty’s dominions, 
more especially if, like Canada, it became so by 
conquest or cession, that the writ of habeas corpus 
issued into it, upon the ground that Her Majesty 
had a right to know what had become of every 
one of her subjects. No instance could be found 
of the writ going into Canada, and therefore it was 
necessary to rely upon the argument by way of 
analogy, which empowered the court to issue the 
writ. That the writ lies andruns into every part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions was laid down in 
Bacon's Abridgement—tit. Habeas Corpus (B)— 
in these terms : 

2. ‘To what places it may be granted. It hath 
been already observed that the writ of habeas 
corpus is a prerogative writ, and that, therefore, 
by the common law it lies to any part of the 
King’s dominions ; for the King ought to have 
an account why any of his subjects are imprisoned, 
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and therefore no answer will satisfy the writ, but 
to return the cause with paratum habeo corpus, 
&c. Hence it was holden that the writ lay to 
Calais at the time it was subject to the King of 
England.” 

Mr. James then referred to Cowle’s case, in the 
3d vol. of Burrows’ Reports, p. 834, where Lord 
Mansfield said : 

‘‘Writs not ministerially directed (sometimes 
called prerogative writs, because they are sup- 
posed to issue on the part of the King), such as 
writs of mandamus, prohibition, habeas corpus, 
certiorari, are restricted by no clause in the con- 
stitution given to Berwick: upon a proper case 
they may issue to every dominion of the Crown 
of England. ‘There is no doubt of the power of 
this court where the place is under the subjection 
of the Crown of England; the only question is as 
to the propriety. To foreign dominions which 
belong to a Prince who succeeds to the throne of 
England this court has no power to send any 
writ of any kind. We cannot send a habeas cor- 
' pus to Scotland, or tothe Electorate; but to Ire- 
land, the Isle of Man, the Plantations, and (as 
since the loss of the duchy of Normandy they 
have been considered as annexed to the Crown in 
some respects) to Guernsey and Jersey we may, 
and formerly it lay to Calais, which was a con- 
quest, and yielded to the Crown of England by 
the treaty of Bretigny.” 

Mr. JAMEs said, that by the industry of his 
junior (Mr. Flood), he had copies of the writs 
which had been issued to Calais in 1387 and 1389. 
They might be seen in Rymer’s Federa, p. 15. 
In 1389 such a writ was issued by the House of 
Lords, sitting as a court of justice. The learned 
counsel relied strongly on the authority of Lord 
Mansfield, who said that the writ would issue to 
‘** every dominion of the Crown of England ;” and 
that this court could send the writ to Ireland, to 
the Isle of Man, and to “the Plantations.” He 
also referred to Vaitel’s Law of Nations, b. 1, 
chap. 18, p. 210, as an authority for the position, 
that where a nation took possession of a distant 
country, and settled in it, it became a part of the 
parent State; and to Grotius de Jure Belli ac 
Pacis, b. 2, ¢. 9. to the same effect. He also 
referred to Peere’s Williams's Reports, b. 2, pp.74, 
65, where it was said :— 

* Memorandum, the 9th of August 1722.— It 
was said by the Master of the Rolls to have been 
determined by the Lords of the Privy Council, 
upon the appeal to the King in Council from the 
foreign Plantations, ‘ That if there be a new and 
uninhabited country found out by British sub- 
jects, as the law is the birthright of every sub- 
ject, so wherever they go they carry their laws 
with them, and therefore such new-found coun- 
try is to be governed by the laws of England.’ ” 

Mr. JAmzs then referred to the case of ** Reg. 
v. Crawford” (13 Q. B., 613), which was an 
application for a writ of habeas corpus ad subji- 
ciendum to the Isle of Man, and in which it was 
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held that the writ would run into that island 
since the 5th of George III., by which the island 
was vested in the Crown, and formed part of its 
dominions. The learned counel also cited the case 
of ‘* Campbell v. Hall,” in Cowper’s Reports,p.204. 

Mr. Justice Crompton thought the question 
was whether the courts in Westminster Hall 
had now a concurrent jurisdiction with the local 
Courts in granting this writ. 

Lord Chief Justice Cocksurn said, that in the 
Berwick case, Berwick was not subject to the 
law of Scotland, and therefore there was no su- 
perior court which could send a habeas eorpus to 
prevent an illegal imprisonment, unless this 
Court took upon itself jurisdiction. But was that 
the case in Canada? 

Mr. James said he did not dispute that Canada 
had both legislative and criminal jurisdiction ; 
but his argument was, that the courts ia Eng- 
land had a concurrent jurisdiction with the Courts 
in Canada. The present was not the case of a 
man who had been tried in Canada, or who was 
under the sentence of a court which had power 
to sentence him, for the affidavit shewed that he 
had never been tried; and he contended that the 
mere institution of a local jurisdiction would not 
oust the Queen of the right which she had to 
ascertain whether any of her subjects were ille- 
gally imprisoned. In the case of the Isle of Man, 
there were local courts which had the power to 
issue writs of habeas corpus, and so also in the 
St. Helena case (*‘Ex parte Lees,” Ellis, Black- 
burn, and Ellis, 28). Inthis latter case a writ 
of habeas corpus had been very recently granted, 
after a writ of error had issued. 

Mr. Justice Crompron said he issued the writ 
as ancillary to the writ of error. 

Mr. JAMEs said, that if this court refused a 
writ of habeas corpus the party had a right to 
go in succession to each of the superior courts ; 
and if this court should refuse their writ, he 
would have a right to go toevery court in West- 
minster-hall. He thought that was a strong 
argument to shew that this court had a concur- 
rent jurisdiction with the Canadian courts. 

Lord Chief Justice Cock sur said the question 
was whether it was within the ambit of this 
court’s jurisdiction, or whether the power of 
granting the writ was not vested by the Crown 
in another jurisdiction. 

Mr. James contended that the mere establish- 
ment of such a jurisdiction in a local court could 
not limit the rights of the Crown without the 
authority of an Act of Parliament. 

Lord Chief Justice CocksBurN said that, by the 
conquest or cession of Canada the law of England 
attached, and this court had the power to issue 
writs of habeas corpus into that country, unless 
the Crown: had either expressly or by implication 
taken away that power. The question was, 
whether, by the establishment of a local judica- 
ture, and committing to it the duty of protecting 
tie subject by issuing writs of habeas corpus, the 
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Crown had not, by implication, taken away the 
jurisdiction of this court. 

Mr. Justice Crompton said the Legislature 
might do that. : 

Mr. JAMEs said it was open to a party in this 
country to apply for the writ of habeas corpus to 
any court of co-ordinate jurisdiction. 

Mr. Justice Hitt.—And also for a prohibition. 

Mr. JAMEs contended it was a common-law 
right of the subject to go to every tribunal for 
this writ, and, @ fortiori, the courts in this 
country would have a concurrent jurisdiction 
with the Colonial courts, unless it was taken 
away by an Act of Parliament. 

Lord Chief Justice Cocksurn asked whether 
the right to go to every one of the courts had not 
arisen from the Habeas Corpus Act ? 

Mr. James contended it was by the common 
law, and all this court was asked to do was, not 
to interfere with any judgment, but to grant a 
habeas corpus to liberate a man who was in ille- 
gal custody. He was not in custody under the 
commitment of any local court which had the 
power to try him ; there was no judgment to set 
aside; but it was shewn to the court that he 
was detained for no crime cognizable by the law 
of England. The learned counsel then referred 
to Carus Wilson’s case (7 Q. B., 984), in which 
the writ had issued into the Isle of Jersey; and 
then proceeded to argue that the case might arise 
when the courts in Canada might be unable to 
discharge their duties, as a reason why this 
Court should still retain the power of granting 
these writs. 

Lord Chief Justice CockBuURN inquired, sup- 
posing the writ should go, what means had the 
Court of enforcing it ? 

Mr. James said the Court could enforce the 
writ by attachment, but it could not be assumed 
that the Queen’s writ would not be obeyed, The 
court would send its own officer to execute the 
writ, An application had been made to the 
local court for a writ of habeas corpus, and re- 
fused; and it was now shewn to this court that 
John Anderson, a British subject, was illegally 
detained in prison, having been guilty of no 
crime cognizable by the law of England. There 
were precedents for this application, and he con- 
fidently submitted that the mere fact that there 
were other courts which had a concurrent juris- 
diction would not deprive the applicant of that 
protection for which he now prayed the Court. 

The learned counsel then handed in the affi- 
davit upon which he moved, and which was in 
these terms : 

“In THE QUEEN’s Bencn. 

* The affidavit of Louis Alexis Chamerovzow, 
of No. 27, New Broad-street, in the city of Lon- 
don, Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti- 
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Slavery Society. 

‘I say, 1. That John Anderson, of the city | 
of Toronto, in Her Majesty’s Province of Canada, | 
a British subject domiciled there, now is, as I | 
verily believe, illegally detained in the criminal | 
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gaol of the said city there, against his will, not 
having been legally accused, or charged with, or 
legally tried, or sentenced for the commission of 
any crime, or for any offence against, or recog- 
nised by the laws in force in the said province, 
or in any other part of Her Majesty’s dominions, 
or not being otherwise liable to be imprisoned, 
or detained, under or by virtue of any such laws. 

“I verily believe, that unless a peremptory 
writ of habeas corpus shall immediately issue by 
this honourable Court, the life of the said John 
Anderson is exposed to the greatest, and to im- 
mediate danger.” 

Their Lordships then retired to consider their 
decision. 

During their Lordships’ absence great interest 
was manifested by a large number of the bar, 
who were precent, and their Lordships’ return 
was waited for with the greatest anxiety. After 
a short absence, their Lordships returned and 
resumed their seats, and 

Lord Chief Justice CockBurn said: We have 
considered this matter, and the result of our 
anxious deliberation is, that we are of opinion 
that the writ ought to issue. Weare, at the 
same time, sensible of the inconvenience that 
may result from the exercise of such a jurisdic- 
tion. We are quite sensible that it may be felt 
to be inconsistent with that higher degree of colo- 
nial independence, both legislative and judicial 
which has happily been carried into effect in 
modern times. At the same time, in establish- 
ing local legislation and local judicial authority 
the Legislature has not gone so far as expressly 
to abrogate any jurisdiction which the courts in 
Westminster-hall might possess with reference 
to theissuing of awrit of habeas corpus toany of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, and we find that the existence 
of that jurisdiction in these courts has been asserted 
from the earliest times, and exercised down to the 
latest. We have it on the authority of my LordCoke, 
we have it upon the authority of my Lord Mans- 
field, we have it upon the authority of Mr. Jus- 
tice Blackstone, and on the authority of Bacon's 
Abridgment—that these writs have been issued, 
and are to. be issued, into all the dominions of 
the Crown of England, wherever a subject of the 
Crown is illegally imprisoned, and kept in cus- 
tody ; and not only have we these authorities in 
the shape of dicta of most eminent judges and 
afterwards of text writers, but we have the prac- 
tical application of the doctrine in cases from the 
earliest period down to modern times. ‘The 
more remarkable cases are the instances in 
which the writ of habeas corpus has issued into 
the Islands of Jersey and Man, and St. Helena ; 
all this being in very modern times. Finding 
that upon these authorities it has been not only 
asserted as matter of doctrine, but carried into 
effect and execution as matter of practice ; that 
even where there were local judicatures and local 
Legislatures, the writ of habeas corpus has been 
issued into these dominions of the Crown, we 
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feel that nothing short of legislative enactment 
depriving this court of such a jurisdiction would 
warrant us in omitting to carry it into effect, 
where we are called upon to do so for the pro- 
tection of the personal liberty of the subject. It 
may be that the Legislature has thought proper, 
in its wisdom, to leave a concurrent jurisdiction 
between these courts and the colonial courts, as 
there has been, as very properly pointed out by 
Mr. James, in his argument, between the dif- 
ferent courts in Westminster Hall. We can only 
act on the authorities that have been brought 
before us, and we feel that we should not be 
doing that which it is our duty to do under the 
authority of the precedents to which our attention 
has been called, by refusing this writ: therefore 
the writ must go. ° 

At the conclusion of the judgment there was a 
very general but suppressed expression of ap- 
plause; and the countenances of all in court 
seemed lighted up with extreme pleasure at the 
result.— Writ of habeas corpus granted. 








THE FRENCH IMMIGRATION 
SLAVE-TRADE. 

We have heard it asserted that the new 
trade in Africans, carried on by the French, 
from the East coast of Africa to the Island 
of Reunion, isatanend. Recent information 
from that coast leads us to believe that the 
traffic is still carried on, though until the 
long over-due Slave-Trade Papers are issued, 
we shall not be in a "sea to affirm any- 
thing upon official evidence. That the horrors 
of it have not been exaggerated, the follow- 
ing extract from a private letter from the 
Mauritius will show : 

‘The accursed slave-trade to Bourbon is 
reported to be at length stopped, but not till an 
immense amount of misery and crime has been 
produced. At the last visit of the ships which 
brought the so-called free immigrants, according 
to the statement of one of the owners who sailed 
in the ship, they found on the coast several 
thousands of poor wretches who had been brought 
to the coast for sale, and they had been driven 
so hard, and had fared so hard, that they could 
not find one in ten of them that they thought 
likely to live if embarked. 

Several of those they shipped died as soon as 
they tasted food, and the surgeon of a man-of- 
war lying there, having opened them, found their 
stomachs shrunk up to the size of an egg, and 
wrinkled like a piece of scorched leather. ‘The 
cholera broke out at Bourbon soon after the 
landing of this cargo, and the rage and terror of 
the public there were beyond description. Immi- 
gration from India to this colony goes on ata 
great rate, for so many have returned with what 
they consider in India as fortunes, that hundreds 
of thousands are ready to come here. 
they are not ill treated, but they are not allowed 
to go into businesses of their own, or to do any 
thing but labour for others, and they therefore 
do not like to go where they cannot employ their 
earnings for their own profit.” 
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NOTICES. 

SuBscRiBERS to the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, and to the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, are respectfully reminded that 
their subscriptions fell due on the Ist of last 
month. Remittances may be made by Post- 
office Order, or in postage-stamps, to Louis 
Alexis Chamerovzow, 27, New Broad-street, 
E.C., London. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE, JOHN 
ANDERSON. 

Tue Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society having obtained a writ 
of habeas corpus for bringing Joun ANDER- 
son, the fugitive slave, Son Canada to this 
country, beg to appeal to the friends of hu- 
manity for CONTRIBUTIONS towards the ex- 
penses incidental to his DEFENCE, in order to 
save him from being given up to those who 
have declared that if surrendered he will be 
roasted to death by a slow fire. Donations 
will be gratefully received by the Treasurer, 
G. W. Alexander, 40, Lombard Street, or by 
either of the following members of the Com- 
mittee :—Josiah Forster, Tottenham ; Henry 
Sterry, 2, Finsbury-circus; Joseph Cooper, 
12, Laurence Pountney-lane, London; and 
also by the Secretary, L. A. Chamerovzow; 
27, New Broad-street, E.C. 


—— 


DISUNION CRISIS IN AMERICA. 
Av a General Meeting of the Committee. of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, held at No. 27, New Broad-street, on 
Friday the 25th January, the position of 
affairs in the United States of America, and 
of the friends of the anti-slavery cause there, 
in relation thereto, was considered, and eli- 
cited an expression of deep interest and sym- 
pathy; and the Committee passed the follow- 
ing resolution, which they instructed the 
Secretary to forward to the United States, 
for publication, in the principal anti-slavery 
newspapers, and also to advertize in the 
London Times. 

RESOLUTION. 

“This Committee desire to express their 
warmest sympathy with the friends of Free- 
dom in the United States of America, and 
their deepest interest in the present critical 
position of the anti-slavery cause ; and 
whilst they would deprecate any sacriiice 
whatever of principle, or any surrender of 
the natural and inalienable rights of man, 
altogether irrespective of colour, they would 
entreat their American brethren to exercise 
Christian forbearance in the trying position 
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in which they are placed, and on no account 
to appeal to arms, by which course the nation 
may be involved in the horrors of civil war.” 


MEMORIAL RESPECTING JOHN 
ANDERSON, 

Tue following is a copy of a Memorial ad- 
dressed to His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, 
from the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, on the case of 
the fugitive slave, po Anderson. It will 
be observed that its date is antecedent to 
that on which notice was given of a motion in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, for a writ of 
habeas corpus. 

TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

My Lorp Duxr,—The attention of the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society has been directed to the judgment pro- 
nounced on the 15th of December last, in the 
Canadian Court of Queen’s Bench, in the case of 
a coloured man, named Anderson, who, in his at- 
tempt to escape from Slavery, on the 28th of 
September 1853, in Missouri, killed a man named 
Digges, who tried to apprehend him; and having 
succeeded in reaching Canada, was, in the spring of 
1860, claimed as acriminal, under the Ashburton 
Treaty, upon the oath of one W.C. Baker, of 
Missouri, and others, charging him with murder. 

It is not necessary for the Committee to enter 
into the details of this case, as they are probably 
already better known to your Grace; nor into the 
arguments employed by Chief Justice Robin- 
son, Mr. Justice Burns, and Mr. Justice M‘Lean, 
in support of their decision. It is sufficient for 
the immediate purposes of this Memorial to dwell 
upon the fact, that the two former, constituting 
a majority, have pronounced in favour of surren- 
dering the unfortunate prisoner into the hands of 
those who claim him; and that the result of this 
act will be to consign him to a lingering death of 
the most horrible kind. The friends of Anderson 
had determined upon referring his case to the 
Court of Error and Appeal; and he had been 
remanded to the 22d of December, that is, for a 
week, when the Court was to dispose of the ques- 
tion of the right of appeal. If the decision were 
adverse, an ultimate appeal to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council was contemplated. 

*‘The Committee feel that the issue of this 
most painful case involves consequences most 
important to the safety of the fugitives from 
Slavery who have already found an asylum in 
Canada—some forty thousand in number—and 
also to their unhappy kindred, who may attempt 
to seek refuge and protection there. If the in- 
terpretation put upon the particular clause of 
the Ashburton Treaty, under which Anderson is 
claimed, be admitted, there is not a refugee from 
Slavery now in Canada, who, under one pretext 
or other, may not be claimed, and remanded 
into Slavery. 
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‘*¢ But the Committee would respectfully sub- 
mit, that the clause of the treaty, under which 
Anderson is claimed, is not applicable in this 
case, inasmuch as it provides for the surrender of 
a criminal to justice, ‘only upon such evidence 
of criminality as, according to the laws of the 
place where the fugitive so charged shall be 
found, would justify his apprehension and com- 
mitment for trial if the crime had been there 
committed.’ The question therefore arises, 
whether, according to British law, a man would 
be chargeable with the crime of murder, who had 
resorted to extreme means to preserve the liberty 
of which another was seeking unjustly to deprive 
him? And this was the case with Anderson. 
“The Committee would further submit, that 
antecedent to the date of the treaty, an Act of 
the Canadian Parliament existed, authorizing 
the return of American citizens accused of felony. 
Under that Act, a fugitive, charged with horse- 
stealing was claimed ; the magistrates convicted 
the man, and the then Lieutenant-Governor 
ordered him to be given up. The Imperial Cabi- 
net, however, not only expressed its disapproval 
of the course taken by the provincial executive, 
but sent a stringent order to Canada, that a fu- 
gitive slave reaching that province should not 
be given up on any pretence whatever. Now it 
never could have been intended to render amen- 
able to the judiciary, under the Ashburton 
Treaty, a class of persons who were specially 
exempted from the operation of a law similar in 
effect, and of a date prior to that of the treaty; 
nor can the Committee believe that Her Ma- 
jesty’s confidential advisers would sanction an 
interpretation of it, adverse to its obvious spirit 
and intention, and antagonistic to the great 
principle of personal liberty recognised as the 
basis of the Act of Emancipation. 

**The Committee, in submitting this case to 
your Grace, are impressed with the conviction 
that your sympathies will be entirely on the side 
of the cause they are advocating, and they most 
earnestly but respectfully beseech you to inter- 
pose your influence and authority, not only to 
save a fellow-creature from a fate horrible to 
contemplate, but to preserve inviolate those 
fundamental principles of justice and humanity 
which are the foundation of all law, and those 
personal rights guaranteed by the British Con- 
stitution to every man, whatever his colour, who 
is unconvicted of crime. 

(Signed) ‘ On behalf of the Committee, 
*“ R, Atsop, Chairman. 
* L, A. CHamErovzow, Secretary. 


FUGITIVE SLAVE EXTRADITION 
CASE. 
In our last issue we gave a brief recital of 





the circumstances under which one John 
Anderson, a fugitive slave, had been claimed 
by the United-States authorities, under the 
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Ashburton Treaty, and of the state of the 
case up to the departure of the mail. Its 
importance, not only from an anti-slavery 
point of view, but as a national question, can 
scarcely be over-estimated, as will suffi- 
ciently appear from its wide discussion in 
the public press, and from the unusual inte- 
rest it has excited throughout the country. 
As it is our duty to preserve an historical 
record of this memorable case, we continue 
our narrative from the point at which we 
left it in our last Number. 

Anderson was, at the date of our then 
most recent advices, awaiting the judgment 
about to be pronounced by the Judges of the 
Canadian Court of Queen’s Bench. The 
commotion in and about the court is de- 
scribed as having presented a most extraor- 
dinary spectacle, men of all ranks and de- 
grees being animated with the hope that 
right would triumph over might. The 
police had mustered in large numbers, and 

iled their muskets in front of the justice 
hall, but there was no disposition to commit 
violence, manifested by the crowd. The 
people would not believe that the Judges 
would decide against the slave, but were con- 
fident that the law would set him free. In 
anxious expectation, the groups within the 
court-room waited during the delivery of 
judgments on some ordinary cases, and 
there was an eager stir when the prisoner, 
who had been freed from his fetters in the 
ante-room, entered the chamber and was 
accommodated with a seat within the bar. 
He is described as a stout-built man, of mid- 
dle height, and of a very deep yellow com- 

lexion, with a full development of fore- 
9 and a countenance in which mildness 
and intelligence are strongly marked. He 
looked round upon the faces of the crowd, 
but apparently thinking that its sympathy 
could not avail him, he turned his gaze upon 
his judges, and with manifest intelligence 
collected himself to listen to their decisions, 
a deep sigh now and then escaping from his 
broad chest. It must have been an anxious 
moment, when the Chief Justice produced 
his papers and began to read. The life or 
death of a human being hung on his words. 
The liberties of hundreds of freemen de- 
pended upon the opinion of three fallible 
men! The thought must involuntarily have 
suggested itself to many, namely ; was this 
poor fellow, after he had by desperate ad- 
venture achieved his liberty and enjoyed 
with his wife the sweets of home for seven 
years, to be sent back to certain slavery, if 
not death? Were the hundreds of fugitives 
in that province, who had committed what 
the laws of the Slave States describe as fe- 
lonies, in effecting their escape, to be hence- 
forth at the mercy of the man-stealer ? 

Chief Justice Robinson read his notes and 
summed up. His judgment was against 
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Anderson. Mr. Justice Burns delivered a 
similar opinion. Only one of the three 
judges, Mr. Justice M‘Lean, gave an inter- 
pretation of the case favourable to the poor 
slave. Those who watched his countenance, 
as each of the Judges in turn addressed the 
court, saw it darken with sadness, or 
ae with hope. Alas! the majorit 
had decided that he must be surrendered. 
No wonder his eyes filled with tears, and 
the cloud of anxiety settled upon his brow, ~ 
for would not the effect of that adverse 
judgment be to consign him to the hands of 
a jury of slaveholders; and had it not been 
publicly asserted, that roasting to death, at 
a slow fire, was the fate in reserve for him? 
One hope remained to him. His counsel in- 
timated his intention of referring the judg- 
ment to the Court of Error and A ocak and 
the Counsel for the Crown said that no ob- 
struction would be thrown in his way. Ac- 
cordingly, he took the necessary steps, and 
on the 22d of December, the application for 
an appeal was heard; but the Court of 
Queen’s Bench decided that no appeal would 
lie from its judgment, upon a writ of habeas 
corpus,. to the Court of Error and Appeal. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Freeman (Anderson’s 
Counsel) said he had determined to apply to 
that court to entertain the case, inasmuch 
as by the 10th section of the Consolidated 
Act, power is given it to quash proceedings 
in cases brought before it, in which error or 
appeal does not lie. In the event of a deci- 
sion that it could not entertain the case, it was 
in contemplation to sue out for a writ of habeas 
— from the Court of Common Pleas, 
and also from the Court of Chancery. But 
if the Court of Common Pleas should be 
found to be against the prisoner, the ulti- 
mate course would be an application to Par- 
liament to remove the doubts which exist as 
to the right of appeal in such cases, first to 
the Canadian tribunals, and secondly, to the 
Privy Councilin England. We need scarcely 
say, that, however these questions may be 
decided in Canada, the steps which the Com- 
mittee of the British avd Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society have taken, in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and the obtaining by them 
of a writ of habeas corpus issuing to the cus- 
todians of Anderson, to bring him over to 
England, have removed the discussion of the 
points the case has raised, into our own 
Courts. 

In continuation of our narrative of this 
most interesting case, we may state that the 
active agent in it, against Anderson, is a 
person named Matthews, a justice of the 
peace. In Canada, Anderson had made the 
acquaintance of an individual named Wynne, 
to whom he related the history of his pre- 
vious life. Wynne repeated the statement, 
and it ultimately reached the knowledge of 
Matthews, who thereupon arrested him on a 
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charge of murder, upon this loose informa- 
tion, and incarcerated him in Brant gaol. 
This occurred in the sprin of 1860; and 
here he remained many weeks, no additional 
evidence against him being forthcoming, 
though Matthews had him again and again 
brought up for further examination. During 
this time Matthews was in communication 
with the United-States officers, who were 
corresponding with the friends of Digges, 
and these were applyin at Washington for 
an extradition order. Mr, Freeman, how- 
ever, demanded the liberation of Anderson, 
and Matthews consented to it, but only at 
the latest possible moment, and under a 
threat that the authority of the judges and 
of the Crown Counsel should be brought,into 
exercise. When the detective arrived, only 
two days after Anderson had been set at 
liberty, Matthews urged the man to swear a 
renewed charge of murder against. Ander- 
son; and, accordingly, this man-hunter, 
James A. Gunning, of Detroit, made oath 
on the 30th of April 1860, before this Mat- 
thews, to the effect that he did ‘ verily 
believe” that on the 28th of September 
1853, ‘one John Anderson did wilfully, 
deliberately, and maliciously, murder one 
Seneca T. P. Digges, in ‘the county of 
Howard, in the State of Missouri.’ But 
notwithstanding this persecution, it would 
appear that Anderson again obtained his 
discharge, and remained at large until the 
arrival of W.C. Baker, of Missouri, who, on 
the 28th of September following, namely, of 
last September, made oath, on his own behalf 
and on that of “ others,” again charging An- 
derson wth murder, upon which this W. H. 
Matthews, in conjunction with Henry Yard- 
ington and James Langton, all in the com- 
mission of the peace, issued a warrant for 
his separ founded on the original 
complaint of the aforesaid James A. Gunning. 
It was upon this warrant a writ of habeas 
corpus was granted, on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, returnable in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, issuing to the custodians of Anderson, 
to produce him in Court. 

In addition to the foregoing proofs of a 
strong animus against Anderson, on the part 
of Matthews and his accomplices, a curious 
fact has transpired in connection with the 
case, Which would seem to indicate the exist- 
ence of a deep-laid design, to which the par- 
ties above-mentioned are privy, with certain 
others who have not yet appeared. It is 
alleged that a reward of 1000 dollars is to be 
paid to those who succeed in obtaining the 
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extradition of a fugitive slave, and that there 
are at the present time in Canada, or hover- | 
ing near its borders, awaiting the issue of 

the Anderson case, a number of professional 

slave-catchers, whose special office will be to | 
hunt up cases for extradition, and evidence | 
sufficient to put fugitives upon their trial. | 
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Probably the slave-masters furnish the means 
of pursuing’ their victims, and it is said to be 
notorious that several men of colour, residing 
in the neighbourhood of Simcoe and Brant- 
ford, have been marked out, ready to be 
seized and sent off, should the interpretation 
of the Extradition Treaty, as given by Chief 
Justice Robinson and Justice Brown, be held 
to be valid. The object of the slaveholders 
is to strike terror into the hearts of their 
slaves, by the public torment and execution 
of Anderson, with a view to impress them 
with the utter hopelessness of escape, even 
should they make their way into Canada. 
Now, in the Consolidated Statutes for Upper 
Canada has been re-enacted and embodied a 
law bearing upon the question of extradition. 
It contains the following section: 

“Sec. 3. But it shall not be incumbent 
upon the Governor in Council to deliver up 
any person so charged if for any reason he 
deems it inexpedient,” &c. 

It will be remarked that the Governor in 
Council acquires, by this clause, a discre- 
tionary power to surrender or not any person 
who may have been ordered to be given up. 
Such a power might evidently be exercised 
under any circumstances, and probably would 
have been so exercised in the case of Ander- 
son; and the Act itself may be regarded as 
the Magna Charta of a large number of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in Upper Canada. It 
was, however, repealed on the 19th of May 
last, suddenly and without any apparent ob- 
ject, and again the moving agent in this 
proceeding 1s found to be Mr. Justice-of-the- 
Peace Matthews, who, at the very date of its 
repeal, was away, secretly, at Quebec, and is 
alleged to have been in communication on 
the subject with the Attorney-General. An- 
derson was at this time lying in prison, and 
it is suggested that Ssilare, being appre- 
hensive lest the prerogative of the Governor 
should be invoked under the statute, prevailed 
upon the Attorney-General to bring in “a 
Bill to repeal the Sent Canada Act for the 
Extradition of Fugitive Criminals.” It was 
introduced suddenly, while the House was in 
Committee on a Bill of a different character, 
although relating to the subject. ‘The man- 
ner was this: On the 8th of May the order 
for receiving the report of the Committee on 
the Bill “ respecting the 96th chapter of the 
Consolidated Statutes of Upper Canada ”’— 
an obscure title, which gives no clue to the 
object of the Bill—was discharged, and the 
Bill re-committed. The following proceed- 
ings then took place: ‘‘ Preamble postponed. 
Clause 1 struck out, and the following in- 
serted in lieu thereof: 1. The Act intituled 
an Act respecting the apprehension of fugi- 
tive offenders from foreign countries, and 
delivering them up to justice, and being 
chapter 96 of the Consolidated Statutes for 
Upper Canada, is hereby repealed. The pre- 
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amble was struck out; the title was amended 
by,” &c. This new Bill, title, preamble, and 
one clause—there being but one clause in it— 
took the House by surprise. No one but the 
Attorney-General knew the object of the 
measure. No one could tell from a hurried 
glance at the statute what the effect of its 
repeal would be in reference to fugitive 
offenders; and in five minutes from its 
introduction it had passed through Com- 
mittee, and in the afternoon of the same day 
it was read a third time, and sent to the 
Legislative Council. 

Mr. Adam Wilson, indeed, demanded a 
reason for repealing this Extradition Act, and 
the answer was that it had been inserted in 
the Consolidated Statutes by mistake. This 
was promptly denied. The Revising Com- 
missioners had, Mr. Wilson asserted, retained 
this Act advisedly, and it ought not to be 
repealed without some better reason than the 
one given. It was then said that it might 
create doubt as tu the mode of dealing with 
claims for extradition under the treaty, and 
as there was another Act on the same subject 
it ought to be repealed. No effectual oppo- 
sition could be made, and, indeed, few mem- 
bers of the House could discover at a mo- 
ment’s notice any ground on which to base 
it. It was also alleged that the repealed 
Act was in existence before the Ashburton 
Treaty, but, on the other hand, it was held 
by the Commissioners for revising the sta- 
tutes, not to have been superseded by the 
Act relating to the Ashburton Treaty, and it 
was, therefore, embodied in the Revised 
Statutes, and re-enacted as to all new cases 
in 1859. Being a statute in pari materia 
with the Act 22 Vic. cap. 89, Magistrates, 
Judges, and Governors would have been 
bound to read the two together in deciding 
upon any case arising in Upper Canada. 
The Upper-Canada Act embraced the same 
offences as the 22 Vic., and some others as 
well, but it also contained the important 
clause which had reference to all extradition 
claims, and which left to the Governor that 
discretionary power, which, as we have 
already observed, was a great safeguard to 
the liberties of British subjects in Canada, 
fugitives from Slavery. 

he circumstances of the repeal of this 
important Act are so singular, no wonder all 
kinds of conjectures are afloat respecting the 
motives which led to its revocation. 

The counsel on Anderson’s side are Messrs. 
8. B. Freeman, M.C. Cameron, and Thomas 
Hodgins. 


THE CASE OF ANDERSON, 
Our readers will gather, from a perusal of 
our columns, the exact position in which 
the case of the fugitive slave, John Ander- 
son, at present stands. The warrant under 
the habeas corpus has been handed over for 
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service to the solicitor, Mr, W. A. Dean, en- 
gaged by the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to conduct the 
case. It has been forwarded, in duplicate, 
to the Society’s correspondent at Toronto, 
who will duly execute it. As soon as possible, 
—for the writ is imperative—Anderson will 
be brought to England, and produced on the 
floor of the Court of Queen’s Bench, when 
a return to the writ will be made in due 
form. The court will then consider, upon 
the motion of counsel, whether Anderson is 
legally detained ; and hereupon will be raised 
the great question which the demand for his 
extradition involves, namely ; whether, un- 
der ariy circumstances whatsoever, a slave 
who has sought an asylum on British soil 
can be surrendered. We are, of course, most 
anxious for the liberation of Anderson, but 
we must not forget, that upon the issue of 
this case hang the liberty and the life of many 
thousands of British subjects—refugee slaves 
in Canada—and that even were the Ashbur- 
ton Treaty held to be protective of the per- 
son of refugees from Slavery there, we should 
not feel satisfied unless the great principle 
were established that no slave will ever be 
surrendered who kas once touched British 
soil. We believe the Judges who de- 
cided in favour of Anderson’s rendition, to 
have been utterly in the wrong, for their 
decision is rendered, in the very teeth of the 
letter, not to say the spirit, of the treaty, 
and of the statutes confirming it. But if 
they are right, our remedy is a very simple 
one, for we have but to signify to the Go- 
vernment of the Dis-united States that we 
desire the treaty to cease in its — 
and no more fugitives nor criminals can be 
claimed for extradition under it. It will be 
seen, therefore, that we have a much loftier 
object in view than to secure a mere equita- 
ble interpretation of this instrument. 

The question which will be raised as to the 
nature of the crime with which he is charged, 
will at once lead to an investigation of the 
circumstances under which it was committed. 
It will be found impossible to disconnect 
them from a consideration of his condition 
at the time, and we hold that no straining 
of the letter of the law can justify the sur- 
render of a man, who, in his condition as a 
slave, has been deprived of all the rights of 
citizenship, and therefore stands absolved 
from all the responsibilities of a citizen. 

Some time is likely to elapse before An- 
derson reaches this country. We shall have 
the opportunity, therefore, of again and 
again addressing our readers upon this sub- 
ject, and shall submit to them certain points 
which have suggested themselves to us in 
the course of our study of this most remark- 
able and interesting case. 

Meanwhile we would not lose this oppor- 
tunity of dwelling, for a moment, upon the 
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zeal and the ability displayed in conducting 
this case by Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., M.P., 
and his coadjutors, Messrs. F. 8. Flood and 
J. G. Allan. Prominent as Mr. James has 
been in the advocacy of popular rights, he 
never had a case so deserving of his atten- 
tion as this, and, we may add, he never was 
so happy in his pleadings. The thanks of 
the friends of humanity are fairly due to 
him and his colleagues, and especially to 
Mr. F..Solly Flood, whose profound re- 
searches after precedents applicable to this 
instance, as illustrated in the case he con- 
ducted of The Queen versus Lees, were most 
generously and handsomely admitted by 
Mr. James to have been of the greatest 
value to him, and were, in fact, the grounds 
upon which the court declared that a writ of 
habeas corpus could issue to Canada. Mr. 
Flood is a learned antiquarian lawyer, is 
quite familiar with the laws of the Slave 
States, and, from a long residence in Ame- 
rica, 1s equally familiar also with the legal 
history of inter-State extradition cases. An- 
derson is, therefore, likely to have the benefit 
of the best advice. 

To obtain the declaration of the great 
priaciple to which we have adverted, is the 
more important, because it is erroneously 
supposed that it was established in the case 
of the slave Somersett. Lord Mansfield, 
however, only declared that the slave was 
free who came into this country: not that a 
slave could never be given up. The Scotch 
courts, on the contrary, asserted the broader 
principle ; and itis to obtain the admission of 
this principle, asa basis of legislation in simi- 
lar cases, we are now anxious that our anti- 
slavery friends should turn their attention. 


PRESIDENT BUCHANAN UPON THE 

CRISIS. 
In our summary we have given a brief out- 
line of President’s Buchanan’s special mes- 
sage to Congress. Another month, and the 
interest attaching to it will have passed by. 
Let us, therefore, comment briefly upon it 
now. 

In the first place, we believe we may affirm 
that his statements respecting the fearful 
condition of the country apply specially to 
the South. In the second, we consider it to 
be a lamentable feature in the case he en- 
deavours to make out, that the secession 
movement should be represented as the 
result of a misapprehension of the mo- 
tives and feelings of the Northern States. 
Now, to this misapprehension, if it exist, 
no man has contributed more than Mr. 
Buchanan. In all his messages to Congress 
he has elaborately misrepresented the opinions 
und designs of the party now dominant in 
the Free States ; oan to these calumnies on 
the Republicans, so widely and perseveringly 
disseminated by him and his political asso- 
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ciates at the South, is mainly attributable 
the frantic excitement raging there. 

Mr. Buchanan remarks that “a pro- 
“secs to compromise, by letting the North 
1ave exclusive control of the territory above 
a certain line, and to give Southern institu- 
tions protection below that line, ought to 
receive universal approbation.” This is as 
much as to say, if the opponents of Slavery 
extension will utterly renounce their prin- 
ciples, will give up every thing they have 
been contending for during the past fifteen 
years, and acquiesce not only in the extension 
but in the perpetual protection of Slavery in 
all territory south of 36° 30’, everybody 
ought to be satisfied. Everybody South, no 
doubt. But we cannot fancy that any sane 
man can expect to find universal acquiescence 
in so impudent a proposition as this. 

What he requires is not compromise, but 
concession, and concession is an admission of 
defeat, which, we should imagine, the North 
would not now be prepared to make. 

We may remark, too, upon his cowardly 
abandonment of Major Anderson, at a mo- 
ment when, threatened on all sides by a 
bloodthirsty mob, he demanded reinforce- 
ments, and was compelled to strengthen his 
position by a retreat inno Fort Sumter. 
Assuredly we are not advocates of war, nor 
of warlike measures. But looking at the 
situation in which Mr. Buchanan found 
himself placed, as the head of the Executive, 
at a great crisis, and with full powers to act: 
remembering, too, that promptitude and de- 
cision were, under the circumstances, likely 
to suppress a rebellion that may result in the 
sacrifice of many lives, and in the disruption 
of the Republic; we consider that he has laid 
himself open to impeachment for treason, by 
refusing to succour Major Anderson, If Mr. 
Buchanan were a scrupulous man, we might 
feel in no difficulty to account for his inde- 
cision. But the man who can, in a State 
paper, calmly advise filibustering, for the 
purpose of acquiring a coveted territory, can 
scarcely expect to receive any credit for being 
guided by pacific motives when, his country 
being in danger, he hesitates to exercise, to 
save it, the powers which its Constitution has 
conferred upon him. A man accepts office 
with a knowledge of all its responsibilities. 
If he is not prepared to accept them, he 
should not assume the reins of power; but 
having taken in hand the reins of Govern- 
ment, he is bound to fulfil its implied obliga- 
tions. One of them, in the case of Mr. 
Buchanan, we presume to have been the 
vindication of the rights of the Federal Go- 
vernment as against traitors and rebels. He 
is going to do it at last, when ‘it may be 
too late; wherefore he may fairly be chal- 
lenged for not having done so at first, when 
a‘decisive and a bold step might have averted 
a national catastrophe. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE DIS-UNITED 
STATES. 

THE flag of revolution has at length been 
raised, and the American Confederation of 
States may be said to have only a nominal 
existence. South Carolina has led the way, 
and has been followed by Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Florida, and it is asserted that 
the remainder of the Slave States will be 
drawn into the vortex of rebellion against 
the Federal authority, The responsibility of 
this rupture has been laid at the door of the 
Abolitionists, exactly as the great French 
Revolution of ’89 was attributed to the writ- 
ings and teachings of the Encyclopedists. 
The truth is, that as, in the latter case, the 
root of the trouble lay in the hideous corrup- 
tion and formidable abuses of the governing 
classes, and in the indignation of the people, 
suddenly aroused, after years of pent-up re- 
sentment and years of unexampled oppres- 
sion, so may the cause of the present crisis 
in the United States be traced to the exist- 
ence of the vile institution of Slavery, and to 
the continual but vain attempts to reconcile 
the antagonistic elements of Slavery and 
Freedom. The persistent aggressions of the 
Slave-power, though submitted to by politi- 
cians and by those whom they represented, 
were certain, sooner or later, to reach a point 
beyond which they could not be permitted to 
pass, without sucking the entire North into 
the slough of Southern institutions. It has 
been a struggle of the weak against the 
strong; of the better principle against the 
evil one; a struggle in which strength was 
on the bad side. But during its continu- 
ance, a leaven of good has been fermenting 
in the North, and though, up to a certain 
time, it had failed to permeate the political 
mass, the recent success of the Republican 
Candidate demonstrated to the Southern 
oligarchy the existence of an element fatal 
to the permanence of its power. The result 
of the election for the new President proves 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the pub- 
lic sentiment of the North has undergone a 
decided change, which points a severe moral 
to the extremists of the slave party. The 
elevation to the highest office of the State, of 
aman pledged to prevent Slavery from ex- 
tending’ itself any further, is a large instal- 
ment in favour of its abolition. This is 
what its partisans feel and know; and they 
believe that their only way to preserve their 
cherished institution is to sever themselves 
from the States which refuse to recognise 
it. Their ranks are swelled by the timid 
and the vacillating, the designing and the 
unscrupulous. What the ulterior designs of 
the secessionists may be, is not yet apparent. 
One thing is certain, namely, that the pre- 
sent rebellion has been long in preparation, 
and that the election of Mr. Lincoln has 
merely furnished the pretext for it, so long 
wished for. 
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But this grave question of secession is not to 
be settled so readily as many persons ima- 
gine. The South, and the Northern friends 
of the South, propose a compromise. A 
compromise is an agreement to settle a dif- 
ference by a mutual concession. Butit is not 
this which the South demands. The propo- 
sition of Mr. Crittenden—a fair representa- 
tive of the most moderate Southern views— 
was not a compromise, but a concession, to 
be made altogether by the Free-Labour 
apa the other party conceding nothing at 
all. 


He required that the Constitution should be 
amended without power of repeal, so that in all 
the region south of 36° 30’, now belonging to 
the Government, or that should hereafter be- 
long to it, Slavery should be recognised, should 
not be interferred with by Congress, and 
should be protected by all the departments 
of Territorial Government; and that when 
States, carved out of that region, or even of 
the one north of 36° 30’, should ask for admis- 
sion to the Union, with or without Slavery, 
as the States themselves should please, the 
request should be granted. Mr. Crittenden 
proposed to concede, in return, that north of 
36° 30’, Slavery shall be prohibited in the 
Territories, while any State therefrom shall 
be admitted to the Union on demand, aot- 
withstanding it may have a_pro-slavery 
Constitution. If it be contended that this, 
practically, is of no importance, because a 
pro-slavery Constitution could be of no ser- 
vice where it is assumed Slavery cannot 
exist, it may be answered that the prohibi- 
tion of Slavery north of that line is of no 
practical value ; but it is, in truth, a promise 
made tothe ear and broken to the hope. In 
that portion of New Mexico lying north of 
36? 30’, Slavery may be prohibited while it 
is a Territory, and yet flow into it from the 
southern section as soon as it comes in as a 
State. So in Utah, where a condition of 
society exists that 1s capable of any thing, 
Slavery may very possibly be introduced 
when it becomes a member of the Union. 
It is absurd to call such a proposition as this 
a compromise. It isa concession of the most 
radical and vital character, 


We have dwelt at rather greater length 
than we intended upon this so-called com- 
promise measure. It is, however, one of the 
most important which has been submitted, 
if we except the last drawn up by the Com- 
mittee of the Border States, and referred to 
in our summary. 


A mere comparison of the two will shew 
at once that, how much or how little soever 
they may differ in form, the basis of each is 
concession. The chief distinctive feature, how 
ever, is, that the last does not protect Slavery 
below the line of 86° 30’, whereas the former did. 


As to the right of secession, it is not pos- 
sessed by any State, save under certain limi- 
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tations; and the limitation of any right, 
pre-supposes the existence and the recogni- 
tion of an authority superior to it. This 
authority exists in the Constitution of the 
United States, which renders necessary the 
votes of three-fourths of the numbers polled, 
on any question vital to the existence of any 
State. In his present address to Congress, 
Mr. Buchanan asserts this principle most 
emphatically, although in his December 
message he certainly alleged the very reverse, 
by implication, inasmuch as he denied to the 
Yederal Government the power of coercing 
a State to preserve its allegiance to the 
Federation. It may be said that such a 
limitation is of no practical value, from the 
moment that a State chooses, as South 
Carolina has done, to disregard it. This is 
uite true, but it places the recalcitrant 

tate in the position of a rebel, and it re- 
mains for the supreme authority to deal 
with the difficulty according to circum- 
stances. We are quite of the opinion that 
means might be devised to bring the seced- 
ing States to reason, without the employ- 
ment of foree—which we should strongly 
mo oemtaree that a resolute, a decisive, 
and a prompt assertion of the prerogatives of 
the Executive does not necessarily involve a 
recourse to arms. It is really absurd to talk 
of the North’s making compromises. It has 
already made as many as it can submit to, 
without stultification. It can make ultra 
concessions, but woe the day it consents to 
any, forthe purpose of allaying the irritation 
of the South. 

While we are constrained to admit that 
the aspect of affairs is most threatening ; that 
very faint hopes exist that soberer views 
will prevail with the Southern demagogues ; 
that actual hostilities are even imminent, and 
that when once commenced a solution of the 
difficulty will be remotely deferred ; neverthe- 
less, we retain the opinion that the numerous 
complications by which actual, bona fide se- 
cession is surrounded, will render the accom- 
plishment of the plans of the Southern dis- 
unionists far less easy than they anticipate. 
Of these we shall probably treat in a future 
article. 

One aspect of the disunion question, how- 
ever, we must dwell upon. How will it affect 
the question of abolition? We have faith to 
believe, that whatever shape it may assume, 
it will be over ruled by Providence for the 
good of mankind in general, and for the good 
of the slaves in particular. It may be accepted 
as an axiom in politics, as in morals, that 
wickedness ever recoils on itself. The South- 
ern States, identified with the huge iniquity 
of Slavery, contain within themselves the 
seeds of their own destruction. Their present 
alleged prosperity is only factitious, for it 
ay upon a system of labour which can 
only be in a measure profitable so long as 
the commodity produced by it maintains a 
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certain price, That price is dependent upon 
the supply of the raw material, and that 
supply is liable to rapid increase from other 
quarters. The actual disturbance of the 
cotton trade which has taken place cannot 
fail to affect, in a most sensible degree, the 
interests of our manufacturers, who have 
already taken the alarm. A short crop this 
coming season is a mathematical certainty, 
if the accounts from the cotton-growin 
States are to be credited. ‘The South is 
bankrupt. Her crops are mortgaged from 
eighteen months to three years in advance. 
She has scarcely food enough to keep herself 
and her slaves till the next harvest. She 
has no money with which to purchase it from 
the granaries of the West. She must lay down 
in corn a large proportion of her cotton land 
next season, for the salvation of her life and 
the lives of her human and other cattle. 
This must reduce the cotton crop of 1861 
materially. Speculators are now buying up 
and storing cotton, in the faith that it will 
be worth from 25 to 40 cents a pound 
within a twelvemonth. This will bring loss 
on all our manufacturers, and ruin upon 
many. The necessity of providing other 
fields to supply the food of our mills has 
been forced upon the attention, not only of our 
manufacturers, but of our Government. Al- 
ready a very considerable gous of cotton 
is brought from Africa, India, and elsewhere, 
by private enterprise alone. Once thoroughly 
aroused to the necessity, our Government 
and our manufacturers will stimulate pro- 
duction in the East and West Indies, and on 
the coast of Africa, and, within five years, 
our market may be made independent of 
the Southern plantations. This done, and 
the price of cotton permanently reduced be- 
low the point of remuneration, South Caro- 
lina herself will take the lead in abolishing 
Slavery, as she now has in efforts to abolish 
the Union. Thus will the wrath of man 
be made to praise God in opening a way for 
the emancipation of the bondman. 








THE ASHBURTON TREATY. 


As the majority of our friends may not be 
in a position to obtain access to the Act 
giving effect to the treaty between this 
country and the United States, under which 
the fugitive, John Anderson, has been 
claimed, we are induced to reprint it in ex- 
tenso for general information. The original 
is to be obtained at A Spottiswoode’s, printer 
to the Queen. It is published at the price of 
three-halfpence. 

** ANNO SEXTO AND SEPTIMO VICTORIZ REGINZ, 

Cap. Ixxvi. 

‘¢An Act for giving effect to a Treaty between 
Her Majesty and the United States of Ame- 
rica for the apprehension of certain offenders. 
—22d August 1843. 


‘* Whereas, by the tenth article of a treaty 
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between Her Majesty and the United States of 
America, signed at Washington on the ninth 
day of August, in the year One thousand eight 
hundred and forty-two, the ratifications whereof 
were exchanged at London on the thirteenth day 
of October in the same year, it was agreed that 
Her Majesty and the said United States should, 
upon mutual requisitions by them, or their 
ministers, officers, or authorities, respectively 
made, deliver up to justice all persons who, being 
charged with the crime of murder, or assault 
with intent to commit murder, or piracy, or 
arson, or robbery, or forgery, or the utterance 
of forged paper, committed within the ju- 
risdiction of either of the high contracting 





parties, should seek an asylum or should be | 
found within the territories of the other; pro- | 


vided that this should only be done upon such 
evidence of criminality as according to the laws 
of the place where the fugitive or person so 
charged should be found would justify his appre- 
hension and commitment for trial if the crime 


or offence had been there committed, and that | 


the respective judges and other magistrates of 
the two governments should have power, juris- 
diction, and authority, upon complaint made 
under oath, to issue a warrant for the appre- 
hension of the fugitive or person so charged, so 
that he might be brought before such judges or 
other magistrates respectively, to the end that 
the evidence of criminality might be heard and 
considered ; and if on such hearing the evidence 
should be deemed sufficient to sustain the charge, 
it should be the duty of the examining judge or 
magistrate to certify the same to the proper exe- 
cutive authority, that a warrant might issue for 
the surrender of such fugitive, and that the ex- 
pense of such apprehension and delivery should 
be borne and defrayed by the party making the 
requisition and receiving the fugitive: and it is 
by the eleventh article of the said Treaty further 
agreed, that the tenth article, hereinbefore re- 
cited, should continue in force until one or other 
of the high contracting parties should signify its 
wish to terminate it, and no longer : And whereas 
it is expedient that provision should be made for 
carrying the said agreement into effect; be it 
enacted, by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the au- 
thority of the same, that in case requisition shall 
at any time be made by the authority of the said 
United States, in pursuance of and according to 
the said treaty, for the delivery of any person 
charged with the crime of murder, or assault 
with iatent to commit murder, or with the crime 
of piracy, or arson, or robbery, or forgery, or the 
utterance of forged paper, committed within the 
jurisdiction of the United States of America, who 
shall be found within the territories of Her Ma- 
jesty, it shall be lawful for one of Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State, or in Ireland for 
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the Chief Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and in any of Her Majesty’s colonies or 
possessions abroad for the officer administering 
the government of any such colony or possession, 
by warrant under his hand and seal to signify 
that such requisition has been so made, and to 
require all justices of the peace, and other ma- 
gistrates and officers of justice within their several 
jurisdictions, to govern themselves accordingly, 
and to aid in apprehending the persons so ac- 
cused, and committing such person to gaol, for 
the purpose of being delivered up to justice, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the said treaty ; and 
thereupon it shall be lawful for any justice of the 


| peace, or other person having power, to commit 


for trial persons accused of crimes against the 
laws of that part of Her Majesty’s dominions in 
which such supposed offender shall be found, to 
examine upon oath any person or persons touch~- 
ing the truth of such charge, and upon such evi- 
dence as according to the laws of that part of 
Her Majesty’s dominions would justify the ap- 
prehension and committal for trial of the person _ 
so accused, if the crime of which he or she shall 
be so accused had been there committed, it shall 
be lawful for such justice of the peace, or other 
person having power to commit as aforesaid, to 
issue his warrant for the apprehension of such 
person, and also to commit the person so accused 
to gaol, there to remain until delivered pursuant 
to such requisition as aforesaid. 

“II, Provided always, and be it enacted, that 
in every such case copies of the depositions upon 
which the original warrant was granted, cer- 
tified under the hand of the person or persons 
issuing such warrant, and attested upon the oath 
of the party producing them to be true copies of 
the original depositions, may be received in evi- 
dence of the criminality of the person so appre- 
hended. 

‘¢TII. And be it enacted, that upon the cer- 
tificate of such justice of the peace, or other per- 
son having power to commit as aforesaid, that 
such supposed offender has been so committed to 
gaol, it shall be lawful for one of Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State, or in Ireland for 
the Chief Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and in any of Her Majesty’s colonies or 
possessions abroad for the officer administering 
the Government of any such colony or possession, 
by warrant under his hand and seal to order the 
person so committed to be delivered to such per- 
son or persons as shall be authorized in the name 
of the said United States to receive the person so 
committed, and to convey such person to the 
territories of the said United States, to be tried 
for the crime of which such person shall be so ac- 
cused, and such person shall be delivered up ac- 
cordingly; and it shall be lawful for the person 
or persons authorized as aforesaid to hold such 
person in custody, and take him or her to the 
territories of the said United States, pursuant 





to the said treaty; and ifthe person so accused 
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shall escape out of any custody to which he or 
she shall be committed, of to which he or she 
shall be delivered as aforesaid, it shall be lawful 
to retake such person, in the same manner as any 
person accused of any crime against the laws of 
that part of Her Majesty’s dominions to which he 
or she shall so escape may be retaken upon an 
escape. 

“© IV. And be it enacted, that where any per- 
son who shall have been committed under this 
Act, to remain until delivered up pursuant to 
requisition as aforesaid, shall not be delivered up 
pursuant thereto, and conveyed out of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions within two calendar months 
after such committal, over and above the time 
actually required to convey the prisoner from the 
gaol to which he or she was committed by the 
readiest way out of Her Majesty’s dominions, it 
shall in every such case be lawful for any of Her 
Majesty’s judges in that part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions in which such supposed offender shall 
be in custody, upon application made to him or 
them by or on behalf of the person so committed, 
and upon proof’ made to him or them that rea- 
sonable notice of the intention to make such ap- 
plication has been given to some or one of Her 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, or in Ire- 
land to the Chief Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and in any of Her Majesty’s colonies 
or possessions abroad for the officer administering 
the Government of any such colony or possession, 
to order the person so committed to be discharged 
out of custody, unless sufficient cause shall be 
shewn to such judge or judges why such discharge 
ought not to be ordered. 

“ V. And beit enacted, that if by any law or or- 
dinance to be hereafter made by the local legis- 
lature of any British colony or possession abroad 
provision shall be made for carrying into com- 
plete effect within such colony or possession the 
objects of this present Act, by the substitution of 
some other enactment in lieu thereof, then it 
shall be competent to Her Majesty, with the 
advice of her Privy Council, (if to Her Majesty 
in Council it shall seem meet, but not other- 
wise,) to suspend the operation within any such 
colony or possession of this present Act, so long 
as such substituted enactment shall continue in 
force there, and no longer. 

“VI. And be it enacted, that this Act shall 
continue in force during the continuance of the 
tenth article of the said treaty.” 

In addition to the foregoing Act, we 
f er such extracts from the Ashburton or 
Washington Treaty, as bear upon the ques- 
tion of extradition, and also extracts from the 
Act of Congress, (the thirtieth) relating to 
the same subject. We are quite sure our 
friends will appreciate at its full value the 
important and timely information we now 
lay before them. 
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Extracts from a Treaty between Her Majesty 
and the United States of America, signed at 
Washington, August 9, 1842. Ratifications 
exchanged at London, October 13, 1842. 

“A treaty to settle and define the boundaries 
between the possessions of Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty in North America, and the territories of 
the United States:—for the final suppression of 
the African slave-trade, and for the giving up of 
criminals fugitive from justice in certain cases.” 

“ Whereas, certain portions of the line of boun- 
dary, &c. &c. &c. And whereas, by the treaty 
concluded at Ghent, on the 24th day of December, 
1814, between His Britannic Majesty and the 
United States, an article was agreed to and 
inserted, of the following tenor, viz., Article X. 
‘« ¢ Whereas, the traffic in slaves is irreconcileable 
“«¢ with the principles of humanity and justice, 
‘* ¢and whereas, both His Majesty and the United 
‘¢* States are desirous of continuing their efforts 
*“¢to procure its entire abolition, it is hereby 
‘“** agreed that both the contracting parties shall 
“Suse their best endeavours to accomplish so 
«desirable an object :-—and whereas, notwith- 
standing the laws which have at various times 
been passed by the two Governments, and the 
efforts made to suppress it, that criminal traffic is 
still prosecuted and carried on:—and whereas, 
Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and the United 
States of America, are determined that, so far as 
may be in their power, it shall be effectually 
abolished :—and whereas, it is found expedient, 
for the better administration of justice and the 
prevention of crime within the territories and 
jurisdiction of the two parties respectively, that 
persons committing the crimes hereinafter 


enumerated, and being fugitives from justice, 


should, under certain circumstances, be recipro- 
cally delivered up. Her Britannic Majesty and 
the United States of America, having resolved 
to treat on these several subjects, have,” &c. &c. 

* Artictes I. to VII.—It is hereby agreed and 
declared that the line of boundary,” &c. &c..... 

““VIII. The parties mutually stipulate that 
each shall prepare, equip, and maintain in 
service, on the coast of Africa, a sufficient and 
adequate squadron or naval force of vessels, of 
suitable numbers and descriptions, to carry in all 
not less than eighty guns, to enforce separately 
and respectively the laws, rights, and obligations 
of each of the two countries for the suppression 
of the slave-trade; the said squadrons to be 
independent of each other, but the two Govern- 
ments stipulating, nevertheless, to give such 
orders to the officers commanding their respective 
forces, as shall enable them to act in concert and 
co-operation upon mutual consultation as exi- 
gencies may arise, for the attainment of the 
true object of this article; copies of all such 
orders to be communicated by each Government 
to the other respectively.” 

‘‘TX, Whereas, notwithstanding all efforts 
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which may be made on the coast of Africa for 
suppressing the slave-trade, the facilities for 
carrying on that traffic, and avoiding the 
vigilance of cruisers by the fraudulent use of 
flags and other means are so great, and the 
temptations for pursuing it, while a market can 
be found for slaves, so strong, as that the desired 
result may be long delayed unless all markets be 
shut against the purchase of African negroes. 
The parties to this treaty agree that they will 
unite in all becoming representations and re- 
monstrances with any and all Powers within 
whose dominions such markets are allowed to 
exist, and that they will urge upon all such 
Powers the propriety and duty of closing such 
markets effectually at once and for ever.” 

““X. It is agreed that Her Britannic Majesty 
and the United States shall, upon mutual re- 
quisitions by them, or their ministers, officers, 
or authorities, respectively made, deliver up to 
justice all persons who being charged with the 
crime of murder, or assault with intent to commit 
murder, or piracy, or arson, or robbery, or forgery, 
or the utterance of forged paper, committed 
within the jurisdiction of either, shall seek an 
asylum or be found within the territories of the 
other :—provided that this shall only be done 
upon such evidence of criminality as according 
to the laws of the place where the fugitive 
or person so charged shall be found, would justify 
his apprehension and commitment for trial, 
if the crime or offence had there been com- 
mitted; and the respective judges and other 
magistrates of the two Governments shall have 
power, jurisdiction, and authority, upon com- 
plaint made under oath, to issue a warrant for 
the apprehension of the fugitive or person so 
charged, that he may be brought before such 
judges or other magistrates respectively, to the 
end that the evidence of criminality may be 
heard and considered; and if on such hearing 
the evidence be deemed sufficient to sustain the 
charge, it shall be the duty of the examining 
judge or magistrate to certify the same to the 
proper executive authority, that a warrant may 
issue for the surrender of such fugitive. The 
expense of suclf apprehension and delivery shall 
be borne and defrayed by the party who makes 
the requisition and receives the fugitive. 

“XI. The eighth Article of this treaty shall 
be in force for five years from the date of the 
exchange of the ratifications, and afterwards 
until one or the other party shall signify a wish 
to terminate it. The tenth Article shall continue 
in force until one or the other of the parties shall 
signify its wish to terminate it, and no longer.” 

‘* XII. The present treaty shall be duly rati- 
fied,” &c. &c. &e. 

*‘ In faith whereof we,” &c. &c. &c. 

‘* Done in duplicate at Washington, the 9th 
day of August, a.p. 1842.” 

ASHBY RTON. ** DANIEL WEBSTER. 


(L. 8.)” (L. 8.) 
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Act 30th, Congress of the United States, 
Sess. 1, c. 167 (1848). 

“An Act for. giving effect to certain treaty 
stipulations between this and foreign Govern- 
ments, for the apprehension and delivering 
up of certain offenders.” 

“Sec. 1. In all cases in which there now 
exists, or hereafter may exist, any treaty or con- 
vention for extradition, between the Government 
of the United States and any foreign Government, 
it shall, and may be lawful for any of the justices 
of the supreme court, or judges of the several 
district courts of the United States, and the 
judges of the several state courts, and the com- 
missioners authorised so to do by any of the 
courts of the United States, are hereby severally 
vested with power, jurisdiction, and authority, 
upon complaint made under oath or affirmation, 
charging any person found within the limits of 
any state, district, or territory, with having 
committed within the jurisdiction of any such 
foreign Government, any of the crimes enu- 
merated or provided for by any such treaty or 
convention, to issue his warrant for the appre- 
hension of the person so charged, that he may be 
brought before such judge or commissioner, to 
the end that the evidence of criminality may be 
heard and considered. And if on such hearing, 
the evidence be deemed sufficient by him to 
sustain the charge, under the provisions of the 
proper treaty or convention, it shall be his duty 
to certify the same, together with a copy of all 
the testimony taken before him, to the Secretary 
of State, that a warrant may issue upon the 
requisition of the proper authorities of such 
foreign Government for the surrender of such 
person, according to the stipulations of said 
treaty, or convention, and it shall be the duty of — 
the said judge or commissioner to issue his 
warrant for the commitment of the person so 
charged to the proper gaol, there to remain until 
such surrender shall be made.” 

“Sec. 2. In every case of complaint, as afore- 
said, and of a hearing upon the return of the 
warrant of arrest, copies of the depositions upon 
which an original warrant in any such foreign 
country may have been granted, certified under 
the hand or hands of the person or persons 
issuing such warrant, and attested upon the oath 
of the party producing them, to be true copies of 
the original depositions, may be received in 
evidence of the criminality of the person so 
apprehended.” 


NOTES ON THE ASHBURTON 

TREATY. ' 
Tue following extracts will be found very 
serviceable in enabling our readers to form a 
judgment as to the proper interpretation of the 
Ashburton Treaty, as it relates to the ques- 
tion of the surrender under it of fugitives 
from Slavery : 








EXTRACTS. 
Lord Aberdeen to the House of Lords, in 
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moving the second reading of the Extradition of 
Offenders Bill, Friday, June 30, 1843. 


‘‘ He did not anticipate that any inconvenience 
could arise from the carrying out of this treaty, 
except what referred to the case of fugitive slaves ; 
and this was, no doubt, a subject that would 
require the utmost caution on the part of those 
who would have to administer the law, arising 
from the new relations between the two countries. 
Some people had supposed that a fugitive slave 
might be given up under this treaty. This, he 
must say, was a most unfounded notion. Not 
only was a fugitive slave guilty of no crime in 
endeavouring to escape from a state of bondage, 
but he was entitled to the sympathy and encou- 
ragement of all those who were animated by 
Christian feelings. But then it had been said 
a slave running away might be accused of theft, 
on the ground that the very clothes he wore were 
not his own, but the property of his master. 
This, however, in his (the Earl of Aberdeen’s) 
judgment, could never be construed into a theft. 
Nay, more, if a slave took a horse with him, or 
seized upon a boat, or, in short, appropriated to 
his use any thing that was necessary to his flight, 
such an act would never be held to establish an 
animus furandi. Another point must be borne 
in mind, namely, that if at any time a fugitive 
slave should be demanded under this treaty, the 
demand would not be made by any Slave State, 
but by the central Government at Washington, 
and this would in itself be a considerable security 
against any improper application. Another se- 
curity would be found in the reference which 
would be made to the Home Government by the 
governors of colonies, in case of any difficulty 
arising, when the Home Government would of 
course be assisted by the best legal advice that 
could be obtained. But the great security was, 
that by an express stipulation in the treaty, it 
was agreed that the article by which the two 
Governments bound themselves to a mutual sur- 
render of criminals should continue in force only 
till one or other of the two Governments signified 
its intention to terminate it; so that whenever 
inconveniences arose either Government was at 
liberty to put an end to that part of the treaty, 
without being under the necessity of giving any 
notice beforehand.” 

Lord Ashburton: . . . . “ Asto any difficulty 
which might arise with regard to the capture of 
slaves, it should be recollected that the slave- 
holding States were 300 miles distant from our 
territory. Besides, this question was now settled 
upon perfectly fair grounds, namely, that a slave 
once landing on any part of our dominions 
could never be claimed, nor his liberty called in 
question ; while, on the other hand, it was under- 
stood that no attempt at propagandism should be 
attempted by us vithin the territory of the United 
States.” 


Mr. John Scoble to the Public Meeting at To- 
ronto, Dec. \9th ult. 


‘TI understand it is expected from me that I 
shall give to this meeting a statement of facts with 
reference to the Extradition Treaty, as we find 
them in the public records. I well remember 
that, in the year 1843, when the first printed 
copy of the Extradition or Ashburton Treaty 
with the United States was presented tothe Pro- 
vincial Parliament, we took alarm at the proba- 
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ble consequences that might result from it with 
reference to fugitive slaves. I had the honour 
then of being the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery 
Society of England, and of being associated in the 
anti-slavery cause with such men as Clarkson, 
and Brougham, and Lushington, and Denman, . 
and other eminent individuals. And in our 
associated capacity we felt it to be our duty to 
submit the question of the effect the treaty 
might have, as it respected the fugitive slaves in 
Canada, to the consideration of the Government. 
It fell to me to make the permanent record of all 
the transactions that then took place, and having 
refreshed my memory within the last few days by a 
reference to those records, I am able to state most 
distinctly and unequivocally that in our communi- 
cation with Lord Ashburton, with Lord Aberdeen, 
then the Foreign Secretary, and with Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, who was then about returning to 
Canada as Governor-General of this Province, it 
was most clearly understood that fugitive slaves 
were to be excepted from the operation of the 
treaty. I well remember the agitation of the 
public mind in England in reference to this 
question, for we felt that it was just possible for 
the slaveholders of the United States to charge 
crimes upon fugitive slaves in Canada, and to 
produce a certain amount of evidence in relatiou 
to such alleged crimes, which might, by a strict 
interpretation of the treaty, lead the Govern- 
mont here to hand over to the tender mercies of 
slaveholders the fugitive slaves they might claim. 
We first approached Lord Ashburton on this 
subject. We wished to understand from him 
what was his impression as to the 9th Article, 
more particularly on its bearing on fugitive 
slaves. I have here the record of what that dis- 
tinguished nobleman said. After we had ex- 
plained to him the precise object we had in view, 
he replied, ‘ That the article in question was no 
more designed to touch the fugitive slave than to 
affect the case of deserters, or parties charged 
with high treason.’ Not satisfied, however, 
with having appealed to Lord Ashburton, as to 
his understanding of the treaty, or that particu- 
lar clause of it which might be used against the 
fugitive slave, we presented a memorial to the 
Earl of Aberdeen, then Foreign Minister, in 
which we set forth the status of slaves in the 
United States, shewing to his Lordship that it 
was impossible for a slave to obtain justice at 
the hands of those who held him in their power, 
and that the laws of the Slave States in refe- 
rence to the slave were of the most sanguinary 
and atrocious description. We shewed that there 
was not less than seventy offences for which the 
slave — be punished with death, and for 
which a freeman, if he committed them, could 
only be fined or imprisoned, or at the most 
placed in the Penitentiary. We then pointed 
out to his Lordship the’ character of the tribu- 
nals before which offending slaves were tried, 
and shewed that it was utterly impossible for a 
slave to look for justice under any circumstances 
that could be imagined from such courts. We 
concluded our memorial in these words:—‘ The 
Committee enter not into the discussion of the 





policy or impolicy of the general principles in- 
volved in the extradition clause, they refer 
| that to the wisdom of the Government and the 
| Legislature ; but they cannot willingly be parties 
to any arrangement which involves the possibi- 
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lity of the restoration of fugitive slaves to bond- 
age, or which renders any part of the British 
dominions less an asylum of liberty than it is at 
present. They therefore earnestly beseech your 
Lordship, that, in the contemplated Act of Parlia- 
ment for giving that clause effect, the Govern- 
ment will be pleased to provide that it shall not 
under any circumstances, or under any pretext 
whatsoever,apply to the case of fugitive slaves, but 
that they shall be wholly exempted from its ope- 
ration.” That was the prayer of the Committee 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, and it was sustained 
by the whole of England. Now what was the 
answer which Lord Aberdeen gave to us? ‘ His 
lordship received the deputation with great cour- 
tesy, and intimated that he took the deepest in- 
terest in the security and welfare of the fugitive 
slaves who have sought refuge in Upper Canada. 
His Lordship stated also that the greatest care 
would be taken to prevent in their case the abuse 
of the extradition article.’ And, from my own 
recollection, I am able to state another fact in 
connexion with that interview. It is this—that 
his Lordship stated that, in order to prevent the 
possibility of the misuse of the 9th clause of the 
treaty, strict instructions should be forwarded to 
the Governor of Canada, that in the case of fu- 
gitive slaves the greatest care should be taken 
that the treaty should not work the ruin of 
those men. And I have no doubt whatever that 
in the archives of the Provincial Government 
will be found those strict instructions, which I 
trust the Administrator-General will have 
brought under his attention ; and I trust, as Dr. 
Burns has said, the hero of Kars will never con- 
sign to the tender mercies of American slave- 
holders a hero as great as himself. We had an 
interview also with Sir Charles Metcalfe, and 
entered most fully into a statement of the object 
we had in view; and he assured us that if ever a 
case touching the liberty and life of a fugitive 
slave came under his attention, in the discharge 
of his functions as Governor-General, he never 
would be a party to any transaction which 
should inflict an injury on the fugitive, or render 
Canada less an asylum of liberty than Great 
Britain herself.” 





“THE SLAVE-TRADE IN EAST 
AFRICA. 
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Turovuan the extreme kindness of Mr. | 
George Rae, a member of the Rev. Dr. 
Livingstone’s exploring party, and who has 
recently returned for a short time to this 
country, we are enabled to place before our 
readers an extremely interesting personal 
narrative of his experience in East Africa, 
and his observations on the slave-trade as 
carried on there. 


“‘ Glasgow, January 12, 1861. 
‘* Dear Srr,—I take this, the earliest oppor- 
tunity that my very numerous engagements have 
allowed, to comply with your request, and give 
you what information I picked up regarding the 
nature and extent of the slave-trade in Eastern 





Africa, in as far as it came under my own eyes, 
during the journeys to ile lake countries in com- | 
pany with Dr. Livingstone and his party, and 
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afterwards, on my way home, during a short 
residence at Zanzibar, and several cruises in 
Hi.M.S. Lyra. Though slave-trading and 
hunting is, to a greater or less extent, pursued 
along most of the east coast of Africa, in the 
region of Mozambique and Zanzibar, it was on a 
journey to the Upper Shire and lakes that the 
nature and iniquity of slave-dealing came under 
my observation. 

“When on the journey to the lakes, having 
proceeded on the Upper Shire about three days 
beyond the Murchison Falls, we began to meet 
with slave parties, composed of blackguard-look- 
ing half-caste Arabs, well armed with muskets 
and cutlasses, and bound for the coast of Mozam- 
bique, 

‘** All the way from this to Lake Nyassa we 
continually met such parties or immediate traces 
of them; what had been populous villages quite 
deserted, the inhabitants in those still occupied, 
on our approach, fleeing to the woods, supposing 
us to be a party of slave-hunters. 

‘‘ These hunting parties varied from three to 
twenty or more, and were attended by a number 
of their own slaves. Stealing up in the night to 
some village marked out as the scene of their 
depredations, they lurk about until morning, and 
when the children and younger members begin 
to come out, they seize them one after the other, 
until they obtain as many as they can; the 
peaceful and defenceless inhabitants, who have 
no fire-arms, the while being quite powerless 
either to protect or recover their stolen offspring. 
Having thus got hold of these poor creatures, 
they immediately secure them by means of a long 
forked stick, from four to six inches in diameter, 
and from six to eight feet long, from between 
the prongs of which the neck of the victim is 
placed, and secured by a piece of bamboo tied 
across in front of the throat: one of the party 
then takes the other end of this instrument of 
torture on his shoulder, and by means of it 
pushes the slave along; and should he prove 
refractory, the driver, by a twist of his hand, 
nearly strangles him, and renders him quite 
powerless. 

**T have myself seen bands of them—400 or 
500 at a time—newly captured, as we could see 
by their necks all chafed and bleeding, their eyes 
streaming with tears, principally young men of 
from ten to eighteen years of age, driven along 
in a most inhuman manner. One of the largest 
of these parties we met on the fords of the Shire, 
near Lake Nyassa, on the 17th September 1859, 
(the very day on which we discovered it,) on 
their way from Cazemlies county to Mozambique. 
We were told by a native chief, named Massa 
Sonha, that this party was in his neighbourhood, 
and he was afraid they might do us harm. 
While he was yet speaking, five of the slave- 
hunters, having heard of our arrival, supposed us 
to be of the same profession, and brought with 
them six children, boys and girls, of from six to 
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eight years of age, and wished us to purchase 
them, offering them to us for about a yard of 
calico a-piece. But finding we were English, 
they at once absconded, and before daylight next 
morning the whole camp had disappeared, the 
mere mention of the English name being quite 
sufficient. The slaves we saw were jaded and 
travel-worn, and some reduced to mere skeletons. 
Singularly enough, we met afterwards, on board 
the Lynx, one of these same slaves, who, along 
with about seventy more, had been captured by 
Captain Barclay, and rescued from a fate worse 
than death, who immediately recognised us, and 
when it was explained to ber by the Makololo 
that now she was free, and might return to her 
own country, she was quite overjoyed. 

‘*From information we obtained when in the 
lake district, we understand that the whole 
country, from the sea coast inland to the Shire 
and Lake Nyassa, is almost depopulated, and 
the slave-hunters are now obliged to cross the 
Shire to the west to procure the large supplies 
which the slave-trade, almost the entire trade 
of the country from Zanzibar to Quilimane, 
demands. 

* Colonel Rigby, tho English consul at Zan- 
zibar, to whose untiring exertions many hun- 
dreds of slaves owe their freedom, told me, that 
to his knowledge 19,000 slaves per annum are 
shipped from Zanzibar, besides great numbers of 
whom he can obtain no proper account, who are 
brought from the district of Lake Nyassa. 

“It was the opinion of Dr. Livingstone, and 
of all our party—and in conversing with Colonel 
Rigby he quite concurred in it—that a small 
steamer placed on Lake Nyassa, and manned 
by British subjects, would be sufficient to put an 
end to most of this nefarious traffic. 

‘¢T -will now briefly give you an account of 
what I saw when cruising about waiting a pas- 
sage home, where I had an opportunity of seeing 
the slave-trade, and its deplorable results under 
a new phase. 

“‘ After waiting some time, I left Quilimane 
in H.M.S. Jyra, on the 14th June 1860, 
whose particular duty on this station was the 
suppression of the slave-trade, and whose captain 
was a terror to all the slave-dealers on this 
coast. 

**[ had the good fortune during this cruise to 
assist in the capture of a slaver under the fol- 
lowing circumstances : 

** About 9 A.M. on the 11th August, a sail was 
reported from the mast-head, which immediately 
caused excitement amongst the men. 

‘We were moving through the water under 
easy sail, when we descried, close under the land, 
a fine-looking bark. Immediately on perceiving 
us her sails were rapidly handed down, and as 
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she lay close under the lee of the land, with a 
large forest of trees in the background, she 
evidently hoped to escape our observation. But 
Captain Oldfield, who knows all the tricks of 
this nefarious trade, made immediately such 
arrangements in the sailing trim of the Lyra 
as would not excite their suspicions, but still cut 
off all chances of their escape. Towards 2 P.M. 
we got to within two or three hundred yards of 
the stranger, and Captain Oldfield having beaten 
all hands to quarters, determined, to board, and 
immediately put this into execution. Directly 
after boarding, the Mexican colours, which had 
all the time been flying at the mast-head, were 
handed down, and the Union Jack proudly 
floated in their stead: on perceiving which, those 
who remained on board the Lyra gave three 
hearty cheers. Our prize proved to be a 
beautiful-formed fast-sailing bark of about 300 
tons, nearly new, having only ran one trip, 
and fitted for about 1000 slaves. We found 
none on board, but learned that arrangements 
were completed for shipping the cargo on the 
following morning. Her crew, composed mostly 
of Spaniards, a most cut-throat looking set of 
blackguards, were immediately transferred on 
board the Lyra and next day were all put ou 
shore, except the captain and mate, who were sent 
to Zanzibar. The prize was then taken in tow, 
and next day we entered the harbour of Zanzibar 
in triumph. 

‘*There we met our first lieutenant, who had 
been cruising in the ship’s-boat on the look-out 
for slavers. He took command of the prize, and 
with her set off in search of a slaver which was 
reported as having been seen in the neighbour- 
hood, while we steamed round to the other side 
of the island in search of a slaver which was re- 
ported as having been seen there. When we 
got round we learned to our mortification that 
the slaver had this time escaped, having slipped 
off some three or four hours before our arrival. 
On returning to the harbour, we fell in with 
H.M.S.S. Brisk, carrying the flag of Admiral 
Keppel: he had just captured a slaver 
having 840 slaves on board. This may serve to 
give some faint idea of the men and ships that 
are constantly employed in this diabolical 
traffic. 

* As all my journals and every thing were 
lost, when wrecked at Rasshafoon, I may be a 
few days in error as to date, but all the main 
facts mentioned here you may rely on as correct. 

** You are quite at liberty to make any use of 
this you may think proper. 

“T am, Sir, 
* Yours truly, 
‘GEORGE Rar, 





‘ L, A, Chamerovzow, Esq.” 





—— 
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